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Not without reason the present age of poetry has been de- 
scribed as ““The Age of the Anthology.” It is said that we have no 
really “great” poet in England or America today; no one whose 
voice may be said to represent our epoch in the same sense that 
Tennyson represented the age of Queen Victoria. Instead, we have 
some scores of “minor” poets each of whom has written one, or per- 
haps two or three, short poems that appear likely to survive the 
century. There is, perhaps, just a grain of truth in the legend. It 
might be something nearer the facts to say that we have no one 
living poet whose range and variety could be matched against the 
scope of the great poets of other generations. Even this statement 
cannot be passed without some serious reservations, for no man 
can really be set down as a great poet until, like Shakespeare or 
Wordsworth, his importance has been confirmed by successive gen- 
erations of readers and critics, to say nothing of his unborn succes- 
sors, the poets themselves. Similarly, it is always necessary to 
guard against the tendency to call every new author of verse a 
“minor” poet. Current distinctions between undoubtedly good 
poets (say Masefield and De la Mare) are bound to be ready-made 
and temporary. The fact is that it is just as foolish to say we have 
no major poets today as it would be to say that we have a score, for 
at this stage of time the evidence one way or the other is incom- 
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plete. The task of present criticism is to evaluate an author’s work 
in terms of our own currency and leave the future to make such 
final distinctions as may be necessary. This is difficult at the outset 
if only because of the existing prejudice in favour of lyric verse. 
The anthologists, by ignoring the more ambitious work of many 
fine modern authors, during their twelve-year reign have helped 
to increase this prejudice, already natural in an age of scatter- 
brained haste. Thus many an excellent poet today is known chiefly 
by a few short anthology pieces, usually good but not very charac- 
teristic work. We lose the true essence of a man’s poetry for the 
sake of one or two casual flavours bottled by the anthologists, know 
him by one facet of his genius instead of by all its facets. To ap- 
proach the living poets by way of the anthologies instead of through 
the pages of their own collected works tends to restrict the reader’s 
interest to the comparatively limited field of lyric poetry. And even 
if it be true that the typical modern poets have excelled in the lyric, 
such a restriction is nevertheless a mistake. To ignore or forget 
Hardy’s ““Dynasts” and Masefield’s “Reynard,” for instance, is to 
misconceive the true character of the authors’ genius. In the same 
way, any view of modern poetry that fails to consider those several 
poets who are not primarily lyric poets, is not only incomplete but 
definitely oblique. 

J. C. Squire is an English poet whose popularity has been ar- 
rested not a little because of these and other prevailing current 
tendencies. It is not that he has failed to write lyrics as distin- 
guished as those by the best of his contemporaries. We may quote 
“Behind the Lines” as an example. 

The wind of evening cried along the darkening trees. 

Along the darkening trees, heavy with ancient pain. 
Heavy with ancient pain from faded centuries. 

From faded centuries. .... O foolish thought and vain! 


O foolish thought and vain to think the wind could know, 
To think the wind could know the griefs of men who died. 
The griefs of men who died and mouldered long ago; 
“And mouldered long ago,” the wind of evening cried. 


Such poems as this and “The Journey,” and “The Lover Comforts 
Himself,” to say nothing of a score of others as good, witness his 
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lyric gift. But when every tribute has been paid to these successes 
the most remarkable qualities of his genius still remain to be con- 
sidered. For J. C. Squire has all the air and the interest of the ma- 
jor poet, all that inclination toward a philosophic content, the range 
and variety and executive skill which we associate with those poets 
whose work fills the chief places in our shelves. Such qualities do 
not pave an immediate path to popularity. In America, as yet, 
Squires name is comparatively little known. This is strange when 
we recollect that he is the only English poet who has written poems 
definitely inspired by the American scene.’ In England, however, 
his reputation is so divided among the various “departments” of 
literature that he is well known not only as a poet but also as an 
essayist, a critic, almost the best of modern parodists, by virtue of 
his recent “Grub Street Nights” as a writer of the short story, and 
still more notably as the founder and editor of the London Mer- 
cury. Even in England, as yet, the true appreciation of his poetry 
tends to be confined to the most discriminating of readers and 
critics. Few living authors have displayed so versatile an ability 
for literature. When a man does many things well we are apt to 
persuade ourselves that he does none of them surpassingly well 
and in most instances (though not here) we are right. Although 
most of the great critics have also been great poets (e.g., Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Arnold) it is still difficult to scotch the popular 
fallacy that says a man cannot be both a good critic and a good 
poet. It is even more difficult to prevent the other current but mis- 
taken view that a good parodist must be an “insincere” poet, what- 
ever may be the meaning of that foolish phrase. Owing to these, 
among other mistaken notions, it is disparaging in every-day criti- 
cism to say that a poet is “conscious.” In the last resort all art is 
conscious. We must forever guard against the ancient danger of 
forgetting that the power to write poetry involves skill as well as 
feeling. To say that a man is an “unconscious poet” is obviously a 
contradiction in terms, but this, or words to the same effect are 
generally current in the superficial criticism of the day. Thus many 
a fine poet, like Matthew Arnold and Robert Bridges, has been dis- 


? American Poems, J. C. Squire. New York: George H. Doran Co., 1923. $2.00. 
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paragingly described in this way by people who ought to have 
known better. The charge has sometimes been urged against the 
poetry of J. C. Squire and it will be well to dispose of it here 
and now. 

Setting aside the use of the word “conscious” as a mere 
sound to indicate the absence of sympathy (in which way it is 
chiefly employed) it may be taken to mean one or possibly both of 
two things: (a) that the form of an author’s work is more obtru- 
sive than his content, or (}) that his choice and treatment of sub- 
ject matter argue deliberate self-consciousness rather than spon- 
taneous impulse. So far as regards the first meaning, it may be ad- 
mitted at once that Squire’s poetry, no less than that of Matthew 
Arnold and Robert Bridges, occasionally, though not often, does 
elaborate form at the expense of content (so far as these elements 
of poetry can be brought into opposition), though never to any 
grave degree. The same may be said of nearly every good poet in 
English history. At a certain stage of literary development some 
lack of balance generally occurs. This coltish stage of the poet’s 
art may be instanced in Keats’s early sonnets, in “The Rape of 
Lucrece,” and many another fine poem. In a different way it may 
be seen in Pope’s “Homer” and many of the beautiful attempts, 
like Coleridge’s Catullian Hendecasyllables, to achieve an Anglo- 
Classic prosody. But sooner or later, usually after various failures, 
a good poet strikes the correct balance. Thus far, then, the first 
suggested objection is not very important. 

To approach the second meaning of the disparaging term 
“conscious poet,” the fact that Milton (if no one else) spent the 
greater part of his life in the search for a subject befitting his 
genius and rejected many before finally he chose the ‘Fall of 
Man,” should suffice to justify the poet’s right, if not his actual 
necessity, to select his matter with the utmost conscious delibera- 
tion. In the matter of conscious treatment Milton’s preface to 
“Paradise Lost” may at this stage be advantageously recalled. In 
recent criticism, as well as in popular taste, as has already been re- 
marked, we may observe a disproportionate concern for the lyric 
genus of poetry. Now, spontaneous impulse, it is true, may be 
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quite sufficient to determine the form and content of a casual lyric. 
i Poetry, happily, does not confine itself to that single field. Else- 
where, as practice reveals, it is nearly always necessary for the artist 
to deliberate with scrupulous care as to what matter he shall treat 
} and how. In most instances the subject is the means and not the end 
of his achievement. Shelley, for instance, approached his darling 
theme, the attempt to defeat prejudice and injustice, through the 
medium of several different stories. But the end—that is, the pur- 
pose—of “The Revolt of Islam,” “Prometheus Unbound,” and 
“The Cenci” is always the same. Thus to quarrel with J. C. Squire 
for his deliberate choice of such subjects as a football match, the 
moon, rivers, or a visit to the Chicago stockyards would be as fool- 
ish and unreasonable as to quarrel with Shelley for consciously 
choosing the Prometheus myth or with Milton for using the Samson 
story as a kind of autobiographical allegory. 
) Such mistaken objections, which have often been urged against 
some modern poets, may thus be disregarded. Those who raise 
them stand self-condemned as misunderstanding more than half 
the scope and nature of poetry throughout the ages. Poetry is as 
poetry does. 

But it is still possible for a reader to say that in the work of the 
alleged “conscious” poets he finds himself uncomfortably aware of 
the art they have employed, in short that it is not adequately con- 
cealed. Setting aside those allowable lapses that occur in the work 
of even the greatest poets—lapses referred to above—this objec- 
tion can only be confuted on the merits of each particular instance. 
In the same way it is necessary to give particular consideration to 
the parallel objection that the poet’s purpose, especially in his 
philosophic and didactic moods, is also obvious in such a way as to 
create resentment on the part of his reader. These objections 
against such poets as Arnold, Bridges, and Squire (to name only 
three) are seldom or never heard from the really experienced reader 
, of poetry. A generation that has fed largely on free-verse products 
naturally loses some finer susceptibilities of hearing rightly meters 
as elaborate as those of ‘The Scholar Gipsy,” “London Snow,” and 
“The House.” 
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And this mean edifice, which some dull architect 
Built for an ignorant earth-turning hind, 

Takes on the quality of that magnificent 
Unshakable dauntlessness of human kind. 


Actually nothing could be simpler than this, or, to a reader ac- 
quainted with the dominating forms of English verse, easier to hear 
than the very elaborate stanza of J. C. Squire’s most academic 
poem “The Moon.” 
She slowly paled, and glittering far away, 
Flung on the silken waters like a spear, 
Her crisped silver shaft of moonlight lay. 
The lighthouse lamp upon the little pier 
Burned wanly by that radiance clear and certain. 
Waiting I know not what uplifted curtain, 
I watched the unmoving world beneath my feet 
Till, without warning, miles across the bay, 
Into that silver out of shadow beat 
Dead black, the whole mysterious fishing fleet. 


But these last objections remain chiefly temperamental matters, 
and must be decided by the individual reader for himself. To the 
present writer it seems that they could not be proved against the 
poetry of J. C. Squire, as former and subsequent quotations and 
the reading of his collected poems would seem to show. 

With the ground more or less cleared we may turn to the more 
particular aspects of J. C. Squire’s poetry.* An important charac- 
teristic may be immediately noticed. This is the author’s determi- 
nation to avoid treating the life of today in terms of the life of 
yesterday or of tomorrow, yet never to lose sight of the essential 
and fundamental similarities between this and other generations. 
Certain things appear to have been common to all men in all ages 
and, so far as can be anticipated, will not cease to be so in the 
future. With these eternal and universal realities, actually the basic 
material of all great poetry and most imaginative prose, no living 
poet is more concerned than J. C. Squire. His range and variety in 
treating these things cannot be matched in the work of any other 


* Poems: First Series and Second Series, J. C. Squire. New York: George H. 
Doran Co., 1919 and 1922. $3.00 each. 
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living poet. This, with his phenomenal technical skill, still in proc- 
ess of perfecting, his fine sense of life-values (that intensive knowl- 
edge of human nature, the flower of a close acquaintance with life, 
history, and philosophy, which when rightly applied means wis- 
dom) combines to provide him with a magnificent poetic equip- 
ment. His work is in the main current of the best English tradition. 
It is no mere paradox to say that no living poet has taken at once 
so much and so little from his poetic predecessors. Their influence 
is actually traceable in the spirit of all Squire’s work; but it is not 
often possible to point out in his maturer poetry such particular 
derivations as can be indicated in the work of many of his con- 
temporary peers, De la Mare’s debt to Coleridge, or Masefield’s to 
Chaucer, for instance. This is as high a compliment as criticism 
can pay to a poet who is undoubtedly a willing and proud inheritor 
of a grand tradition. The poet’s concern for the eternal verities 
lends itself particularly to formal treatment. In many of his longer 
poems he has used the most elaborate and difficult verse forms in- 
vented by a living poet. But there is nothing old-fashioned or pro- 
saic in the beautiful stanza of “The Moon” quoted above. The 
dovetailing of Gray’s quatrain with that of Fitzgerald’s Omar by 
means of the intervening couplet in feminine rhyme results in a 
verse of almost classical structure which nobody but a master of 
the poetic art could hope to use effectively. On the other hand, in 
“Acacia Tree” Squire writes one of the loveliest free-verse poems 
of the decade. The close is particularly delicate. 

Till some late sunny day when, breaking thought, 

He’ll suddenly yield to the fickle persuasive sun, 

And over all his rough and writhing boughs 

And tiniest twigs 

Will spread a pale green mist of feathery leaf, 

More delicate, more touching than all the verdure 

Of the younger, slenderer, gracefuller plants around. 

And then, when the leaves have grown 

Til! the boughs can scarcely be seen through their crowded plumes, 

There will softly glimmer scattered upon him, blooms 

Ivory-white in the green, weightlessly hanging. 
Between these two extremes he has a hundred strings to sound. To 
him anything is a fit subject for poetry provided that it arises out 
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of spiritual feeling as well as intellectual contemplation. There is a 
certain kind of poet so constituted that the latter will constantly 
create the former. J. C. Squire is not primarily a poet of the intel- 
lectual imagination. He is something too warm for that, but there 
are times when his mind appears to awaken to poetry by this proc- 
ess. Wonder, not the wonder of ignorance but that of knowledge 
and self-realization, is frequently the chief impulse of his poetry. 
It is heightened time and again by his ubiquitous sense of Time. 
After his first visit to America he writes in “Outskirts of Wash- 
ington.” 
It seems unreal: a world of youth 
So new and innocently gay. 
The mind will scarce accept the truth, 
This land was not made yesterday, 
That through those years of Asia’s kings, 
Or ever Greece was glorified, 
Here also flowered all the springs, 


Here all the Autumns burned and died. 


And again on visiting Niagara the same realization sets in, this 
time concerning the future instead of the past. 

Will it come, the day of deserted stones crumbling 

Under the sky, when a hunting savage again 

Will pass, not caring from whom were the stones that remain 

Only hear the noise of the falls tumbling? 

America empty again, and the beasts astray, 

The forests growing again, the cities gone .... 


This is nothing less than the theme of his earliest major poem “The 
Three Hills.” 

Earth shall eat the stones, and we 

Shall be ourselves again. 


In regarding America he sees beyond the limits of the old Yankee 
grievance which is best described by the reported reply of the 
Hindu poet to the New York millionaire: ‘We are millionaires of 
Time, but you are only millionaires of money!” J. C. Squire did 
not look for antiquity in the houses and monuments of America. 
He saw it in her hills and trees and rivers. This may be, indeed it 
is, all too obvious; but strangely enough one does not recall a par- 
allel in recent literature, much less in a poem by an American poet 
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where, chiefly, the thought might have been expected to occur as a 
kind of set-off to the cultural poverty of the American past in com- 
parison with that of Europe. The chief thing an English visitor 
appears to notice about America is its newness. Squire’s poems 
about its age are among his best work. He looks at most things 
with the same piercing eye for essentials. But the chief stress of 
his mind is laid on the fact of the essential kinship of mankind in 
all ages and countries despite all local differences. This is the ob- 
verse side of his realizations of permanence. 
This Autumn of time in which we dwell 
Is not an age of revelations 
Solid as once, but intimations 
That touch us with warm misty fingers 
Leaving a nameless sense that lingers 
That sight is blind and Time’s a snare 
And earth less solid than the air 
And deep below all seeming things 
There sits a steady king of kings, 
A radiant, ageless permanence, 
A quenchless fount of virtue whence 
We draw our life: a sense that makes 
A staunch conviction nothing shakes 
Of our own immortality. 


This is much more like the verse of a mystic than that of a “con- 
scious poet.” But his spiritual apprehension seldom utters itself 
without reference to his intellectual comprehension. His meta- 
physics are modern and reasoned and do not date medievally as 
metaphysics in most poetry tend to do. The dual realizations of his 
nature he insists upon reconciling, so far as a man can. 

Never forget while you draw breath 

That all the hammers of will can never 

Your chained soul from matter sever. 


Never despise the things that are. 


It is a man’s duty to confront life, never to “shrink the strife of 
body and spirit.” From these quotations we may deduce some- 
thing of his attitude toward life as it appears in and informs his 
warmer poetry. His beliefs are never obtrusive, nor is his poetry 
half so didactic as might be supposed from the preceding quota- 
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tions. Only in so far as all literature proceeding from a thoughtful 
and responsible spirit is bound to have some ethical direction can 
his poetry be called at all didactic. An even more important aspect 
of his genius is its sensuous quality as may be read in that strange 
and lovely poem ‘‘The Lily of Malud.” Unlike most of his con- 
temporaries, J. C. Squire is not writing what has been called “‘the 
poetry of escape.”’ In common with the leading poets of the age he 
reveals a prevailing melancholy. But in contradistinction to theirs 
it is touched by sudden and frequent gleams of faith and optimism 
even in the center of its sadness. Thus, on the death of a favorite 
dog his concluding comment is tempered by the suggestion of the 
inherent beauty and sufficiency of the relationship between man 
and beast. 
.. . . It is strange how we buy our sorrow 
For the touch of perishing things, idly, with open eyes; 
How we give our hearts to brutes that will die in a few seasons, 
Nor trouble what we do when we do it; nor would have it otherwise. 
His consistent view of existence touches everything he has written 
from “‘The Birds” to the most intimate and beautiful of his sonnets, 
not omitting such longer and less closely constructed poems as 
“The Rugger Match” and ‘“‘The Stockyards.” The spiritual life of 
man he sees in the old way as a struggle for self-knowledge and 
self-government and he is not to be fobbed-off by our modern sci- 
entific explanations of our “moral” defects. The remedy lies in 
ourselves. 
Slaves think it better 
To be weak than strong, 
Whose hate is a fetter 
And their love a thong. 
But we will view those others 
With eyes like stone, 
And if we have no brothers 
We will walk alone. 


Among the modern poets J. C. Squire is indeed walking alone. As 
yet he is a comparatively young man and where and how he will 
eventually arrive is hard to prophesy. But it is apparent that his 
direction points toward the goal whereat the great poets aimed 
before him. 
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CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH POETS: GORDON 
BOTTOMLEY 


DAVID A. ROBERTSON 


THE END OF THE WORLD’ 


The snow had fallen many nights and days; 

The sky was come upon the earth at last, 

Sifting thinly down as endlessly 

As though within the system of blind planets 
Something had been forgot or overdriven. 

The dawn now seemed neglected in the grey 

Where mountains were unbuilt and shadowless trees 
Rootlessly paused or hung upon the air. 

There was no wind, but now and then a sigh 
Crossed that dry failing dust and rifted it 

Through crevices of slate and door and casement. 
Perhaps the new moon’s time was even past. 
Outside, the first white twilights were too void 

Until a sheep called once, as to a lamb, 

And tenderness crept everywhere from it; 

But now the flock must have strayed far away. 

The lights across the valley must be veiled, 

The smoke lost in the greyness or the dusk. 

For more than three days now the snow had thatched 
That cow-house roof where it had ever melted 
With yellow stains from the beasts’ breath inside; 
But yet a dog howled there, though not quite lately. 
Someone passed down the valley swift and singing, 
Yes, with locks spreaded like a son of morning; 

But if he seemed too tall to be a man 

It was that men had been so long unseen, 

Or shapes loom larger through a morning snow. 
And he was gone and food had not been given him. 


* Printed by arrangement with Constable and Co., Ltd. Copyright by Constable 
and Co., Ltd., 1907. 
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When snow slid from an overweighted leaf, 
Shaking the tree, it might have been a bird 
Slipping in sleep or shelter, whirring wings; 

Yet never bird fell out, save once a dead one 

And in two days the snow had covered it. 

The dog had howled again—or thus it seemed 
Until a lean fox passed and cried no more. 

All was so safe indoors where life went on 

Glad of the close enfolding snow—O glad 

To be so safe and secret at its heart, 

Watching the strangeness of familiar things. 
They knew not what dim hours went on, went by, 
For while they slept the clock stopt newly wound 
As the cold hardened. Once they watched the road 
Thinking to be remembered. Once they doubted 
If they had kept the sequence of the days, 
Because they heard not any sound of bells. 

A butterfly, that hid until the Spring 

Under a ceiling’s shadow, dropt, was dead. 

The coldness seemed more nigh, the coldness deepened 
As a sound deepens into silences; 

It was of earth and came not by the air; 

The earth was cooling and drew down the sky. 
The air was crumbling. There was no more sky. 
Rails of a broken bed charred in the grate, 

And when he touched the bars he thought the sting 
Came from their heat—he could not feel such coldness. 
She said “‘O, do not sleep, 

Heart, heart of me, keep near me. No, no; sleep. 
I will not lift his fallen, quiet eyelids, 

Although I know he would awaken then 

He closed them thus but not of his own will. 

He can stay with me while I do not lift them.” 


In that part of West Yorkshire known to lovers of English lit- 
erature as the Bronte country, Gordon Bottomley was born Febru- 
ary 20, 1874. He was educated in the grammar school of his native 
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town, Keighley; but in his youth he left those bleak regions and 
has since lived in various places between the English Lake district 
and the sea. Because of indifferent health, he has seldom been able 
to leave the countryside, and has done his work with very little 
contact with London and its literary circles. The isolation Comp- 
ton Mackenzie has sought on his Channel Island, or Galsworthy in 
his Devon home, or Wilfred Gibson in a remote bit of Wales, has 
come through health requirements to Bottomley in his home, The 
Sheiling, Silverdale, near Carnforth. 

Poems of Thirty Years, a gathering in one volume of all Mr. 
Bottomley’s poems since 1896, except the plays, affords an oppor- 
tunity conveniently to know his work. Read “‘A Vision of Giorgi- 
one,” “Kassandra Prophesies,” ‘““A Carol for Christmas Day before 
Dawn,” “Babel,” “The Last of Helen,” and the dedication of 
Gruach. Here is variety and at the same time his characteristic 
powers. Unspoiled by classical teachers, Mr. Bottomley sees the 
beauty of the classics, with romantic enthusiasm appreciates their 
human qualities, and does not hesitate to express his joy in them. 
Words, he uses with exactness and freshness, but especially with 
that power and magic which comes with ability to choose those 
which initiate in the reader’s mind imaginative co-operation with 
the poet. “Bells,” for example, in the poem printed above, connotes 
how many things to the bell-loving Englishman—clock towers 
whence sound the quarters and the deep-toned tenor bell marking 
the hour, the jangling which change-ringers make before a service 
or a wedding or on New Year’s Eve, the muffled notes of tolling 
bells—all these sounds implying human relations which the snow- 
storm has silenced; “not any sound of bells.” “Rails of a broken 
bed charred in the grate”—how much of the story is developed in 
the reader’s mind. And note his use of blank verse—which Edward 
Marsh, who assembled the Georgian Poets, and Edward Thomas 
praised as used in the present poem. Indeed, many notable ones 
have highly praised the diction and metric of Gordon Bottomley: 
John Masefield, Lascelles Abercrombie, Walter de la Mare, John 
Drinkwater, Edmund Gosse. It was Mr. Masefield who in 1904 
declared Bottomley’s lyrics to be “as good as any now written ex- 
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cept those of Mr. Yeats, Mr. Bridges and Mr. Sturge Moore.” Of 
the longer poems which had appeared at that time, Mr. Masefield 
liked best ““Kassandra Prophesies.” He said, 

It is the kind of verse we should like to read in our dreams. Its pale beau- 
tiful folk would be the people we should expect to meet. In that dim country, 
where every house is mysterious with black twisted chimneys and gnarled tur- 
ret tops lying shuttered to the night under the moon, among dark cypress trees, 
every act is symbolic and every movement an adventure. 


Somber, powerfully picturesque sensuous details, atmosphere, 
command of meter and imagery can be found too in the poetic 
plays. Readers of the English Journal, most of whom have studied 
Macbeth and King Lear, over and over again, and who may be 
ready to believe that nothing new can be said of the characters of 
these plays, will especially enjoy Gruach and King Lear’s Wife. 
The young and impetuous girl, who on the eve of marriage to her 
cousin eloped with the Scottish king’s messenger who happened to 
seek shelter in the castle on the wedding eve, the younger Goneril 
and Regan and the Lear who neglects his dying wife for a strumpet 
in his court would interest even if they bore other than Shakes- 
perean names. But with the connotation possessed by these names, 
added to the power of Bottomley’s concrete and suggestive diction, 
his short sentences, his verbal economy—notice in King Lear’s 
Wife the nine-line speech of the physician—his virile blank verse, 
his dramatic structure, his psychological study of character, these 
plays become so impressive that it is not surprising to learn that 
Gruach was named by the Femina-Vie Heureuse Committee as the 
best book published during the year ending June 30, 1922, when 
the committee named as its second choice Walter de la Mare’s 
Memoirs of a Midget. Some of the plays have been produced, at 
“The Old Vic” for instance, and some have been presented as 
readings, as in Edinburgh last year during the meeting of the World 
Federation of Education Associations. But in the study anyone 
can enjoy Gruach, King Lear’s Wife, Britain’s Daughter, The Crier 
by Night. And he will think not of windy rhetoricians of the nine- 
teenth-century poetic drama, but of poetic realists of the Eliz- 
abethan theater. 
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The Mickle Drede and Other Verses. Kendall: Titus Wilson, 
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SOME RECENT TENDENCIES IN THE MINIMUM- 
ESSENTIALS MOVEMENT IN ENGLISH 





SOPHIA CATHERINE CAMENISCH 





A comparison of courses of study in English written before 
1921 with those of about 1922 and again with the most recent ones, 
1923 Or 1924, indicates significant changes in the teaching of Eng- 
lish. These are in harmony with the prevailing demand for stand- 
ards and objectives, for definite measurable progress, and for adap- 
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tation to the pupils of a type which never before appeared in the 
high school. 

Because of the great complexity of “English” as a school sub- 
ject the working out of anything like a uniform course is not only 
difficult but attended with the danger of having some one element 
in the study stressed at the expense of others equally important. 
Any course that does not give adequate stress to literature, oral 
composition, written composition, home reading, functional gram- 
mar, and word study in each year is responsible for mischief. 

Much of the most valuable part of the study of English is of 
such a nature that it cannot be stated in definite terms or measured 
by standard tests. Consequently, the parts of courses that have 
been worked out most in detail are those topics roughly classed as 
the mechanics of English. Undue stress on these topics would be as 
lamentable as a neglect of them, but their value must not be under- 
estimated. After all, in spite of the tremendous importance of the 
thought side of English, one responsibility that the teacher of Eng- 
lish cannot escape, if he would, is the training of the pupils in some 
degree of literacy in speech and writing. That other phases of the 
subject, such as sticking to topic, enlargement of effective vocabu- 
lary, and training in the use of the library are being worked out in 
detail is evidenced by the more recent progressive courses. This 
fact encourages the hope that in time content material may be dis- 
tributed throughout the course. It is conceivable, for instance, that 
a central core of subject-matter may give unity to a part of a semes- 
ter’s work in composition. This, if wisely handled, would do away 
with the duplication of topics from grade to grade, such as biogra- 
phies of famous men and women, current events, vocational guid- 
ance, etc. 

Next to the complexity of the subject, which must always re- 
main the largest cause of difficulty in agreeing upon essentials, is, 
probably, the lack of articulation between the elementary school 
and the high school, and now between the elementary school and 
the junior high school. Owing to the development of the elementary 
school from the ground up, and the growth of the high school large- 
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ly from the college down, there has been no complete unfolding of 
an education in English. There has been, and still is, wide lack of 
agreement within states, within cities, within schools, and even 
within grades in the same school. Unless one has given some study 
to the question, one is not aware of the great amount of missing of 
work due to illness, moving about, and skipping of grades. Even if 
there had been definite topics agreed on within any system, by the 
time the pupil reached the ninth grade there would have been al- 
most nothing that a teacher could expect all of the pupils, or even 
a considerable portion of them, to have mastered or even to have 
had presented to them. The amount of overteaching on the one 
hand and the gaps on the other can be imagined. 

These facts partly account for the state of affairs revealed by a 
study of some twenty details, taken almost at random, to see where 
they were listed in about twenty representative courses of study. 
The most striking feature is the massing of these topics in the ninth 
grade. Such a detail as the use of “come” for “came” in the past 
tense was variously reported in grades 1, 3, 1 to 4, 8, and 9. “Them 
things,” for “those things,” spreads all over the courses. No course 
gives more than g of the 20 points. We can gather from this mass 
of evidence of the prevailing lack of uniformity that if essentials 





were assigned to grades by agreement and if pupils were held for 
their cumulative mastery great improvement would result. Perhaps 
it is not so much at present a question of where points are listed 
and what the organization of a course is as it is this: Are the most 
important essentials listed and taken care of somewhere, and cumu- 
latively? At least so much can be done with comparatively little 
effort. Every course would profit simply by the addition of impor- 
tant points in other courses that had been omitted. 

Here and there all over the country for some years earnest 
groups of teachers and administrators have worked to secure some 
uniformity of material for their own localities. The question arises: 
| how much unnecessary duplication is there in these efforts, and 
how much that is worked locally is valuable nationally? It is the 
enormousness of the problem, and not the inefficiency of those 
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brave enough to attack it, that is responsible for the chaotic condi- 
tion. There is abundant evidence, in reports submitted, that teach- 
ers, even English teachers, can agree on material to be tried out as 
essentials. The work should be carried on further. 

The thing that is most needed and that is wanting in even the 
best of the progressive courses of study is a well-worked-out se- 
quence of topics perfectly adapted to the needs of the growing 
child. Manifestly, a program like this requires the widest research 
into psychology and education and the collection of those facts that 
teachers’ experience has proved, as a check on mere theory. That 
this is a tremendous task which will take years need not discourage 
course-makers. There is some agreement—in fact, enough to make 
a beginning. A comparison of one’s city or state course with others 
to see the common elements and differences will do much to bring 
about greater uniformity. But even more can be accomplished now. 
One can take even the details in the course one has and teach those 
essentials vastly more effectively than is generally being done. 

The proper minimum essentials for any grade have never been 
determined. Until a fairly good sequence can be worked out scien- 
tifically, one must use such a course as he has or as his group can 
agree on. One can take those topics listed for any grade and handle 
them as essentials in accordance with characteristics that must en- 
ter in and that will be briefly discussed here. The minimum essen- 
tials, then, for any grade now are those topics in the course listed 
for mastery in that grade, plus such important ones that have gone 
before as are prerequisite. If each teacher cares for these, there 
will be a minimum of “passing the buck,” of blaming earlier 
teaching. 

1. First, then, the material must be important and necessary 
for any particular grade. In time one’s experience will be a guide 
in checking one’s own course and others that are available. The 
results of standard tests will help, too, to select proper material. 
The experimentors in psychology and education are gradually add- 
ing suggestions. This “essential” material is to be taught for mas- 
tery. Good courses include in the different grades various phases of 
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sentence sense, the elimination of “ain’t got none,” “you was,” etc. 
The late courses put the correction of such common errors as “I 
seen” in the first grade. It is principles that are to be mastered. 

2. Topics which are taught as essentials must be thoroughly 
presented or taught. The courses cannot indicate method, ordi- 
narily, but listing of points to be taught helps to stress this point. 
Many courses, especially the older ones, dismiss “sentence sense” 
or “paragraph unity” with a word. To teach the use of the apos- 
trophe in the singular possessive form of a noun is a very difficult 
thing from assuming that a pupil knows it because it is listed in a 
course under “teach use of apostrophe.” Stating or merely testing 
isn’t teaching. It is taken too much for granted that a child knows 
how to use contractions when the course calls for the use of apos- 
trophe in contractions. The results of standard tests are illuminat- 
ing on this point. How many people teach “it’s,” and “too”? How 
many errors are there in their use in letters and in themes? How 
low down in the grades could these annoying demons have been 
overcome, and how much material with spiritual or cultural value 
could have been taught with the time and energy unnecessarily ex- 
pended because these errors were not nipped in the bud but keep 
coming up again and again as soon as a teacher fails to hold for 
points cumulatively? 

3. Topics to be taught for mastery must be drilled on with the 
right kind of drill. No matter how carefully one teaches the forms 
of troublesome verbs in the past tense, present participle, perfect 
participle, third person singular, if there is not sufficient attentive 
repetition until the form becomes automatic in composition it has 
not been handled as an essential. Agreement of subject and predi- 
cate is another illustration. The “there is” for “there are” difficul- 
ty, common as the error is, is one for which few courses make any 
provision. To assume that it has been taught is to risk having it 
ignored. Courses of study should not be dead letters. The inex- 
perienced teacher is not likely to teach well any topics that are as- 
sumed or that are vaguely covered by reference to textbooks. 

4. The topics used as essentials for any grade must be those 
used for tests and examinations as part of the basis for passing or 
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failing a pupil in that part of the work. The teacher cannot hold 
for perfection in everything. She must limit the material that is to be 
mastered. If there is not such concentration the pupil will not know 
that he ever “had,” for instance, some such helpful bit of informa- 
tion and power as the dropping of final “e” before a suffix begin- 
ning with a vowel. 

5. If topics are handled as essentials, they must be held for 
and reviewed at the beginning of each term after they are taught. 
Diagnosis and a filling up of gaps must remain one of the most im- 
portant means of holding for essentials. It is one that is almost in- 
conceivably neglected now, not only in English but in other sub- 
jects, as one can find by observation. Some good new courses or 
statements of essentials, such as the North Carolina report, stress 
this point and give review material and material to be held for 
cumulatively. 

6. One of the most important things about handling essentials 
is that while they must be stressed, they should not be stressed at 
the expense of all other topics in the course. It is significant that 
there is a tendency to use the term “essentials” instead of ‘“mini- 
mum essentials.”’ The danger of requiring 100 per cent perfection 
in a topic for any great length of time is a real one. A nearer ap- 
proach to perfection would come from a cumulative holding for 
what has gone before, or should have gone before. In this connec- 
tion an important factor is the attitude of the teacher. A recogni- 
tion on his or her part that these things are important results almost 
at once, just as proper motivation does, in the elimination of much 
inaccuracy due to carelessness. 

Some of the reasons why the minimum-essentials movement 
arose, and why we still need to consider the problem more than 
ever, are as follows: (1) The changing character of the school pop- 
ulation; (2) large numbers in classes; (3) the increased number 
of subjects making pressing demands for time; (4) the increase in 
demand for the use of English as communication, which reduces 
the time for the study of certain principles; and (5) the growth of 
the social or project method, which reveals the great need for lan- 
guage instruction. Study a list of gross errors included in any mod- 
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ern course and see the problem that confronts an English teacher 
of today! Even pupils themselves are not willing to give up the 
struggle for preserving “the cathedral of the English language.” 
All of these factors call for improved technique of instruction. This 
will help somewhat to meet the problem of large classes, but all of 
this work involves so many individual differences, and requires so 
much individual instruction, that the large size of classes will al- 
ways prevent success in this important phase of English instruc- 
tion. 

At present all courses of study are frankly recognized by their 
makers as tentative. Teachers are, perforce, adapting their work to 
the needs of the children. The courses must of necessity lag be- 
hind. However, gradually a consensus of opinion is being built up. 
Much good work has been done and need not be duplicated. A 
good way to proceed is by a comparative study of progressive 
courses and by conferences between groups of course-makers and 
the teachers. 

A study of groups of courses covering representative fields re- 
veals some changes that are taking place and that seem to point the 
way which future courses will follow. 

1. There is a tendency to go increasingly into detail. Courses 
are more and more definite. From the general statement, “Master 
sentence sense,” of the old courses to the carefully planned sen- 
tence-sense work with a new point for each semester is a far cry. 
The New York City course lists incomplete sentence in 9B and 
avoidance of run-on sentence in 9A. Later courses, especially for 
the junior high school, are even more detailed. 

2. Material is being definitely adapted to localities. The Ari- 
zona course provides early for mistakes in verbs due to the influ- 
ence of the Spanish-speaking people. Such adaptation must be 
made with any course. There is still enough common material to 
avoid the duplication of the past. The recognition of the local re- 
sponsibility for colloquial English shows how practical the work 
has become. It shows the great stress now put on oral English. It 
also assures freedom from the great mistake of attempting to fasten 
standards of various sections of the country on one another. Pres- 
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ent courses cannot tolerate hair-splitting distinctions or affectation 
in speech. The call for genuine, effective expression is clear and in- 
sistent and is reflected in the newer courses. 

3. The earlier courses tried to handle all gross errors in the 
ninth grade because of lack of uniformity in what had preceded. 
Later courses try to avoid that difficulty by distributing the points 
either up or down. The Minnesota course, wisely, frankly recog- 
nizes the impossibility of teaching all ninth-grade material, and 
puts some of it temporarily into the tenth grade. The “correct use 
of ‘“‘who” and “whom” in themes is put in tenth grade, and so is the 
confusion of adverbs and adjectives, such as “good” and “well.” 
This does not mean that these errors are not corrected when they 
occur. It means that they are not handled as essentials in any 
earlier grade. In other courses, the material is going down into the 
grades. The junior high school undoubtedly can help, if sufficient 
emphasis is put on those essentials that belong there, to bring about 
a standardization early enough so that final achievement will not 
seem so utterly unattainable as heretofore. There is danger, again, 
that this overloading may come at the beginning of the seventh 
grade. A tendency to overload in the first grade is also apparent. 
However, if a distinction is made between essentials as here defined 
and other suitable topics to be taught, only good can come from 
such a display of the pupil’s ordinary language difficulties as there 
is in the Portland course, for example. A hopeful sign is the fact 
that courses are appearing, such as the Baltimore course, which are 
worked out continuously from first to twelfth grade. 

4. The newer courses are much more free from comparatively 
unimportant topics than the older ones. It is only in the later years 
of high school, if at all, that a pupil need be bothered about the use 
of the possessive of the gerund. To do away altogether with some 
of the finer points of rhetoric would seem, however, to rob the more 
able pupils of a birthright. Here, again, adaptation to individual 
differences will help to solve the problem. 

5. The newer courses are including fine new material that was 
only vaguely suggested, if ever mentioned, in the courses of five 
years ago. Standards for each grade are being worked out. In 
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many cases these are still too ambitious, considering the fact that 
this has not been done before, but the movement is a valuable one. 
“What a Pupil of the Ninth Grade Should Know,” and so on for 
each school year, if stated definitely and held for, will do much to 
bring about uniform achievement. A pioneer in this work was the 
brief list of the Illinois Association of Teachers of English, which 
was very widely used. The Portland high-school course calls this 
“What Every English I Pupil Should Know,” etc. In the Balti- 
more course the title is ““Results Required” for each grade. The 
pamphlet of the University of North Carolina on Minimum Essen- 
tials has for each grade from third through eleventh a statement 
like this: “To pass from Grade 7 the pupil must, as a matter of 
habit, etc.,” enumerating definite, reasonable requirements. Much 
emphasis is put on oral composition and speech work, including 
vocabulary, grade by grade, notably in the Rochester and Cleve- 
land courses. Functional grammar is carefully worked out in the 
new Pittsburgh course, also letter-writing. Letter-writing has been 
worked out in detail chiefly in elementary and junior high school 
courses. The Virginia course, to illustrate, has the following: Sev- 
enth grade, simple business letter; eighth, letter to member of pu- 
pil’s family, mainly about one topic; ninth, letter of appeal for 
some cause in civil or political affairs,” and so on through Grade 11. 
The Detroit elementary course has a new point for each half- 
grade, from “Ability to compose the body of a letter of three or 
four sentences, including the greeting; heading and conclusion sup- 
plied,” in 3B, to “Ability to write a business letter of complaint to 
landlord, business firm, etc., and to frame courteous replies,” in 8A. 
The pronunciation lists are practical. 

6. Interesting new material that is characteristic of the recog- 
nition of the value of securing some degree of uniformity is the 
agreement on the form of the manuscript. A uniform system of 
symbols for proofreading and plans for uniform outlining are ap- 
pearing more often. Such material was unheard of in earlier 
courses. 

7. There are excellent statements of objectives. That in the 
Los Angeles course is especially full. The entire spirit of the newer 
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courses is modern and practical. The changes here mentioned ig- 
nore, for the most part, the content material, the literature, etc. 
Even in mechanics the courses are still inadequate. There is no 
general agreement on material and its gradation. There is still too 
heavy a burden on the ninth grade. There is not enough holding 
for points previously covered. 

What can be done about it is to have teachers confer among 
themselves. They can try out courses and in the light of their ex- 
perience offer constructive suggestions. They can check up their 
courses with others. But most of all, they can make use of the 
diagnostic, teaching, and achievement test (test-teach-test) proce- 
dure. Any adequate discussion of this point would require a sep- 
arate article. 

One course emphasizes the importance of the language of the 
teacher herself. With full co-operation of all the teachers of Eng- 
lish from first grade through college, with reasonable co-operation 
from the teachers in other departments, and with united attack on 
the problem there may be measurable improvement, but the chal- 
lenge to the teacher of today, because of the importance and diffi- 
culty of the task, is a heroic one. 


THE VALUE OF THE PH.D. TO TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
O. J. CAMPBELL 


Graduate study in American universities is dominated by the 
Ph.D. degree. The graduate curriculum has been arranged almost 
solely for the purpose of meeting the demands which it makes. 
Candidates for the A.M. degree, even the more advanced among 
the undergraduates, are often compelled to satisfy their interests 
in courses devised to aid the traveler plodding toward the goal of 
Ph.D. The confidence of teachers and administrators in this de- 
gree would thus seem to be unqualified. Nevertheless it does not 
stand unassailed upon its bad eminence. 
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The value of the degree, particularly the Ph.D. in English, 
continues to be vigorously questioned. It is just at present under 
almost uninterrupted fire. New attacks are launched from all quar- 
ters. Its despotic power invites this warfare. This is a healthful 
situation. Moreover this skeptical attitude is a sign of pedagogic 
health. It shows that college teachers of English are alive to the 
difficulties and responsibilities of their position. They alone, in 
the vast majority of cases, must give the student his sole education 
in the pure humanities. They are naturally eager to perform this 
important task in the best manner possible. 

Furthermore, English literature in particular is a very difficult 
subject to teach in an untechnical, human way. We who attempt it 
know that we are dealing with works of art, a proper appreciation 
of which on our part is absolutely necessary if we are to awaken 
essential understanding in the student. But this preliminary aes- 
thetic insight comes only as the result of a distinct and difficult 
imaginative effort. This some of us are constitutionally unable to 
make, or perhaps only sluggishly unwilling to make, every time 
that it is necessary. Consequently we teach, not as auxilliary to 
our main duty but as an easy substitute for it, the linguistic pecu- 
liarities of an author’s vocabulary, biography if we can make it 
piquant and entertaining in its own right, or some of the bare facts 
of literary and social history. In moments of self-criticism we 
frankly confess our fault to ourselves. Our dissatisfaction with 
our teaching is thus natural and healthful. But not willing to blame 
either our intelligence or our ability, we turn upon our training and 
rend that asunder. 

This is not very intelligent. Iconoclasm is not reform. Dis- 
covery of blemishes does not necessarily condemn the entire struc- 
ture. Without asserting that the Ph.D. is the best possible degree 
in the best of possible academic worlds, we ought to scrutinize it 
for possible good before we reject it utterly. In this paper I shall 
search only for values which a prospective teacher of English in a 
college or university will recognize. Almost everyone will admit 
that the course of study leading toward a Ph.D. degree is a good 
method of stimulating productive scholarship. Nor do I suppose 
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that anyone at this date will deny that one of the important duties 
of universities is to keep learning alive, to preserve every bit of 
knowledge which we can wring from the reluctant past, and to push 
out eagerly into the regions of the unknown which surround us on 
all sides. One may consider a man habitually devoted to either or 
to both of these tasks as certain to be a poor teacher. Still, most 
teachers are willing to dedicate a few men and women to the pres- 
ervation of every sort of knowledge about English literature and 
the English language; and especially to liberate scholars to search 
for new knowledge even though it be of no use except for the irre- 
sponsible play of curious minds. The value of the training for a 
Ph.D. degree in the fostering of these purely scholarly purposes of 
a university, I shall assume. 

I am considering, then, the value of the degree primarily to the 
teacher. Yet I believe that I am not shirking my intellectual! duty if 
I assume that the course of study is to be administered with a fair 
amount of intelligence. I have heard men say, “My teacher in a 
course in Milton was a mere philologist. He spent so much of his 
time on the vocabulary of On the Death of a Fair Infant, Dying of 
a Cough that at the end of the semester he had not so much as 
touched upon Paradise Lost.’”’ My comment upon this sort of 
criticism has always been “What a stupid teacher!” not “How stu- 
pid to make a thorough course in Milton part of the preparation 
for teaching English literature!” By the way, one may remark that 
a student who has been subjected to this sort of teaching is not 
likely to inflict it upon his own classes. His aesthetic pain has been 
too intense to be deliberately inflicted upon others. 

In the second place, I shall make no attempt to show that this 
training can make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear. Mediocre native 
ability is not improved and is often rendered only obnoxious by 
the acquisition of learning. H. T. Baker in a recent hostile criti- 
cism of the English Ph.D. (“English and the Ph.D.,” Educational 
Review, March, 1925) seems to expect this impossible transmuta- 
tion. He there asserts sententiously, “Teaching is the impact of 
personality upon pupils.” This orphic utterance is at best only a 
partial description of a highly complex process; yet granted that 
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the statement is ultimate truth, what of it? The author’s implica- 
tion clearly is that proper training for teaching should produce the 
ideal pedagogic personality. But, in God’s name, what sort of 
training will do this? I am aware that certain correspondence 
schools guarantee to perform the feat and I recently made the ac- 
quaintance of a friend of Samuel M. Crothers called Agustus Bag- 
ster, Thought Broker. One of the significant plays of the present 
New York season is called A Man’s Man. The principal character 
is a poor clerk who is struggling to hide from himself his own es- 
sential inferiority by adopting schemes advertised to develop his 
personality. He has received not a Ph.D. but a diploma from a 
correspondence school of success. He devotes fifteen minutes a 
day by the clock to reading the “Harvard Classics,” beliéving with 
his whole heart that his piecemeal perusal of Urn Burial will de- 
velop his personality. This scheme unfortunately does not work, 
and I doubt if Mr. Baker has any that would prove more effica- 
cious. We all know that the attainment of a Ph.D. degree will do 
little more for a personality than three pages a day of Urn Burial. 
Like other forms of education, however, it may enrich and even 
energize whatever personality God and his ancestors, or a fortunate 
combination of both, have bestowed upon a poor fellow ambitious 
to become a teacher. 

Mr. Baker makes another curious indirect attack upon the 
Ph.D. in the article referred to above. The conventional course in 
college Freshman English he thinks is badly planned and badly 
taught. This, he infers, is a strong indictment of the degree, be- 
cause the training has produced men who have been responsible 
for the nature and the execution of this horrid thing—the typical 
English course for Freshmen. Its net result is to make hundreds of 
students detest the study of English and rigorously eschew all fur- 
ther contact with it. 

Now I share Mr. Baker’s dissatisfaction with the typical course 
in Freshman Composition. Yet if I know anything about the his- 
tory of this colossus, its partisans have never been formally trained 
English scholars. I believe that the man who did most to establish 
the prototype of all these Freshman English courses was my old 
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master and friend Professor Barrett Wendell, himself in every re- 
spect the direct antithesis of the typical Ph.D. He believed that 
they were the far-flung children of his brain, and in the latter part 
of his life tragically lamented his paternity. He came to believe 
that his early theories about teaching students to write were all 
wrong. I have more than once heard him say in a tone, half jest 
and half intense earnest, that his influence upon the teaching of 
English in American colleges had been more harmful than that of 
any other man or body of men. Mr. Baker is then particularly in- 
felicitous in holding up as he does the course in Freshman English 
at Harvard as though it were the best that Ph.D. trained minds 
there could plan and do for Freshmen. As a matter of fact, in 
Cambridge, as elsewhere, the course has emanated from the school 
in which are found the natural enemies of the rigorously acquisi- 
tive Ph.D. system. It is the product of those educators who believe 
above everything else in “expressing Willie.” Its strongest sup- 
porters now are likely to be teachers in other subjects, from history 
to geology, who apparently believe that mental coherence is no 
more fundamental than rhetorical infelicity. The young doctors 
ought not to be deemed failures if they do not accomplish the im- 
possible in this course, which is not of their making and runs counter 
to much that they believe is pedagogic sense. 

My excuse for spending so much time on these objections is 
that they are the stock in trade of the unfriendly critics. They are 
forever reiterated and must be answered before one can point out 
the positive virtues of the course. 

What is the normal program of study for a candidate for the 
Ph.D. in English? It consists, broadly speaking, of four parts. He 
spends two or three years of graduate study devoted to the lan- 
guage and literature of England and America. At the end of this 
period he takes a number of comprehensive written examinations 
in these subjects. At Michigan there are five: one in the form and 
development of the language from the earliest times down to the 
present, the other four in the content and historical development 
of English literature. I suppose that everyone will agree that the 
training of anyone who is to teach English ought to include the 
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prolonged and systematic study of some one subject. Few would 
wish to substitute contemplation of the cosmos in sessions of sweet 
silent thought or even mere subjective and dimly understood thrill- 
ing to successive works of literature. Moreover, almost everyone 
will admit that the various phases of the English language and 
English literature enumerated above should be the principal stud- 
ies. The objection is really launched against the manner in which 
literature is taught to graduate students. The first objection made 
is that the student is required to devote too large a proportion of 
his time to linguisic, philological, and grammatical studies. “He is 
steeped,” says a recent critic (W. Clark Trow, “The Dangers of 
the Doctorate,” in Educational Review of January, 1925) “in 
grammatical studies of the Middle Ages, down sometimes as far as 


Chaucer.” 


From the program of examinations which we have at Michi- 
gan, explained above, it can be seen that we assume that philology, 
in the modern sense, should occupy not more than one-fifth of the 
candidate’s time. That seems not excessive. Certainly every man 
who expects to teach English composition ought to have such mas- 
tery of grammar and of the language which he teaches as comes 
from the study of such subjects. The fear seems to be that linguistic 
knowledge is so seductive that a person who has once attained it 
will insist on imparting it to his classes even if he must find his text 
in Shelley’s Epipsychidion or Tennyson’s Maud. This fear is 
groundless unless your candidate has no interest in literature at 


all. In that case he remains the sow’s ear. 


Every English teacher who is in any sense master of his sub- 
ject ought to have a first-hand knowledge of the great monuments 
of Old English and Middle English literature, like Beowulf or the 
works of Chaucer. I certainly object to either of these literary 
documents being made a corpus for mere linguistic practice, but 
the language must be understood if the works of art are to be. A 
good teacher must deal with both, but rigorously subordinate the 
former to the latter. If he does not, then he and not the plan of the 


work should be adversely criticized. 
I am aware that young students of English seem to give a dis- 
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proportionate amount of their time to the language and literature 
of the Middle Ages. This is partly because they enter graduate 
schools with some knowledge of other periods of literature but 
with none of this one. The emphasis in these cases is a laudable 
and natural attempt of students to strengthen the weak points in 
their knowledge. But besides all this, one must admit that in cer- 
tain influential quarters a rather undue enthusiasm for everything 
medieval exists and that docile students are induced to wade 
through masses of stupid and essentially insignificant material 
produced in that time. But there are two things to say: first, that 
as long as the system is operated by human beings, some will be- 
lieve this field more important, and some that. An overemphasis 
upon medieval literature is in itself no more absurd or harmful 
than a similar overemphasis on any other field—let us say post- 
Shakespearian drama or modern poetry. Moreover, the controlling 
influence of the medievalist upon the curriculum for graduate stu- 
dents in English is weakening. In the second place, no student at 
Harvard, at Michigan, or in any other reputable graduate school, 
with definite practicable interests of his own is ever forced to linger 
unduly in any field whatsoever, unless it be that in which he is spe- 
cializing. The requirement of studying all parts of English litera- 
ture and certain basic aspects of English language seems thus a 
sane one. Objections are usually to this or that overemphasis upon 
some part of the plan or to some individual perversion of its in- 
tention. 

The second requirement for the Ph.D. is that each candidate 
should have a reading knowledge of French and German. This is 
made with the idea that he must be equipped with the three lan- 
guages of scholarship. He cannot keep abreast of his subject unless 
he can follow the studies written in French and German upon sub- 
jects in which he has a particular interest. However, no one can 
pass the fairly rigorous examinations in these languages without 
having read rather widely in their literatures. Besides, in many 
large universities a student may elect to take his degree in com- 
parative literature. He then normally substitutes for much of the 
purely linguistic study in English systematic study of a second lit- 
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erature. He must usually take written examinations in the litera- 
ture of both and perhaps in their mutual relationships. This is 
one method by which a graduate student devoid of purely lin- 
guistic interest and talent may escape useless drudgery and learn 
to look abroad from English literature with authority. 

The third phase of training for the Ph.D. relates definitely to 
the fourth. It is justified only if the fourth is. It consists of that 
part of the graduate curriculum which is a definite preparation for 
the thesis. It is usually composed of one or more seminars or 
seminary courses. In these the student investigates some literary 
problem with as much thoroughness as he can bring to it. He then 
reports the result of his investigation to the class. He may find in 
the course of this intensive study a subject of enough promise and 
amplitude to serve him as a dissertation. At any rate, he will gain 
some experience in the methods of literary investigation and pres- 
entation of the results of his study. This work is often supple- 
mented by courses in bibliography, the methods of literary history, 
or the methods of comparative literature. 

The fourth phase of the subject is the preparation of the dis- 
sertation. The opponents of the Ph.D. here enter with some of 
their ironic exclamation points. Original research! Forsooth! A 
contribution to knowledge! Another “forsooth’”! Often the con- 
tribution is made, they say, only because the fact or facts disclosed 
are so utterly unessential to the main business of literature and so 
devoid of all human interest and aesthetic significance that no sane 
man of letters would lift a finger to unbury it. The two favorite 
enterprises of the thesis writer, say the skeptics, are source-hunting 
and the laborious dragging of some fourth-rate writer from de- 
served oblivion, both processes likely to deaden literary taste and 
critical sense. 

Now, the first answer to make to these objections is that the 
question of the actual contribution to knowledge which a thesis 
must make ought not to be, and is not, taken too seriously in a 
thesis in English literature. The important contribution is not to 
learning, but to the mental equipment of the candidate. The field 
into which he is turned ought, of course, to be at least partially un- 
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explored, so that he may gain some practice in the discovery of 
facts not utterly obvious and in judging their literary significance. 
Both of these qualities are absolutely essential to a teacher because 
they develop independent and original reaction to works of art, 
controlled, however, by historical perspective. If the preparation 
of a thesis performs this important service, its “contribution” has 
been satisfactorily made. 

I agree that the investigation should not end with the mere 
unearthing of a new fact in literary history. Even much despised 
source-hunting, if properly planned, may be made to yield the high- 
est form of literary and aesthetic illumination. To discover the 
manner in which an author transmutes his often bare and unprom- 
ising material into a work of art is to reveal some of the most 
precious aspects of the aesthetic process. Students of second-rate 
minds are often incapable of making the sources which they dis- 
cover yield this sort of artistic secret. Yet certainly the men who 
are directing research in the large universities realize that this last 
step is the important one, that everything else is a mere preliminary 
to it. Everyone who has attended recent meetings of the Modern 
Language Association will realize how often the importance of this 
aspect of the study of sources is now emphasized. It is safe to say 
that most men writing this sort of dissertation will be urged to 
make such use of their material, if this process is at all within the 
limits of their capabilities. A better training than this ultimate as- 
sociation with an artist, as it were, during the process of creation, 
it is hard to imagine. It enables the student to give close attention 
to the emotional qualities of a piece of literature under the expert 
guidance of the author himself. These sources of beauty in a work 
of literature are the qualities, I admit, that a teacher must some- 
how reveal to his students. The study of sources, properly carried 
out, becomes then not dry-as-dust grubbing in forgotten lore, but 
vivid literary experience. 

The second so-called favorite subject for a Ph.D. thesis in 
English is not so barren of good results as the detractors would 
have us believe. The utterly thorough study of even a second-rate 
author often yields a new insight into the inmost intellectual char- 
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acter of an age in literature. Besides, it develops powers of critical 
organization which must form the base of the mind of any sound 
teacher of literature. 

However, there are other subjects for a dissertation, now win- 
ning wide approval, of a quite different sort from the two which I 
have discussed. Literature is receiving from scholars more and 
more attention as a social fact. Its dependence upon aesthetic 
modes popular at its inception is inviting more and more expert 
interest. The play of the author’s mind upon every item of his ex- 
perience is regarded as more and more important for our critical 
understanding. I am not now referring to ill-starred attempts to 
psychoanalyze Shelley or Henry James, but to such studies as my 
colleague Professor J. H. Hanford has recently made of Milton’s 
youth and old age. The literature of the Romantic and Victorian 
ages is particularly rich in opportunities for these kinds of re- 
search. They are not curious delving into unessentials, but they 
carry the investigator to the essence of the literary experience, 
where, of course, the teacher should dwell. 

But let us admit for the moment that the most destructive as- 
sertions of the opponents of the Ph.D. thesis are true. Let us as- 
sume that the young doctor’s special piece of investigation has no 
bearing on the subjects which he teaches. Condemn him toa purely 
grammatical study of Middle English and condemn him to a per- 
sistent and exclusive devotion to this subject for the rest of his 
academic life and at the same time assign him to the teaching of 
the romantic poets. Even this man, thus improbably isolated in his 
research from all his teaching, may have certain advantages as a 
teacher over a man who simply reads widely. A mind vigorously in 
pursuit of any sort of new truth becomes in many respects a better 
instrument than one which habitually submits itself to the control 
of other minds, even though they be the greatest. Research is usu- 
ally a better tonic to the mind of a teacher than reading for the 
purposes of mere acquisition or even of repeated and various forms 
of aesthetic satisfaction. 

Professor Trow believes that the researcher becomes inevitably 
a sort of monomaniac. He asserts that such a scholar’s ambition is 
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to unfold his specialty in all its completeness and, if possible, to 
train one or two others in it. This critic insinuates that the re- 
searcher will unfold at the slightest provocation and especially to 
students who cannot protest or rebel. I have known one bore who 
spoiled an evening for me at the theater and for all who were within 
the radius of the voice by solemn pomposities about Milton’s Doc- 
trine and Discipline of Divorce. 1 have heard that newly fledged 
doctors sometimes read notes taken in a graduate seminary to a 
class of sophomores. I have never met such a learned ass. A Ph.D. 
who becomes an intellectual monomaniac is usually one who has 
done one piece of research and only one. In it he worships his one 
intellectual adventure. The able researcher has learned from the 
preparation of his thesis chiefly the joy to be gained in the pursuit 
of new truth. His mind is too busy in that game to become a slave 
to the retrospective eye or the repetitious tongue. 

Professor Trow, however, brings a much more serious charge 
against the Ph.D. when he asserts that the doctor’s training has 
been too narrowly vocational. Like all narrow minds, continues 
Mr. Trow, he belittles all that of which he is ignorant. This, I ad- 
mit, would be particularly destructive to the success of a teacher of 
literature. His subject meets life at a great variety of points. A 
man who is ignorant of life must, therefore, be a wretched judge of 
literature. 

In answer one must remind the critics that the education which 
we have been discussing is strictly professional. Like all training 
of a similar sort, it assumes a foundation of general education upon 
which to build. If a student comes to the graduate school to study 
English with no knowledge of history, of sociology, of biology, or 
of psychology, he ought to be required to make up his delinquencies 
before he is admitted to candidacy even for an A.M. It is surely 
unfair to expect professional training per se to correct general edu- 
cational deficiency. Such training is, by definition, narrow. It 
makes up for its narrowness by its thoroughness and depth. But 
even during the years of professional training, the candidate for a 
Ph.D. in English may study other literatures, aesthetics, philoso- 
phy, and history. In most schools he is encouraged so to do, par- 
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ticularly as the requirements are tending to become qualitative 
rather than quantitative. Of all professional educational regimens, 
the study for a Ph.D. in English offers the most escapes from nar- 
row vocationalism. 

The theory of this training is that it provides the man with 
many of the possessions which a good teacher of the subject must 
have. He must first have a personality, to be sure, but that must 
come from deeper sources than intellectual disciplines of any sort. 
He must also have some knowledge of the processes of teaching. 
If the professional courses in education do not now provide him 
with the knowledge of the art which he needs, he must gain it 
through imitation, through study of his own, and through the sort 
of critical supervision and direction which most of the larger Eng- 
lish departments now give to their new instructors. 

Coming now to the more tangible qualities of his equipment, I 
should say that the Ph.D. must possess a thorough, comprehensive, 
first-hand knowledge of the subject which he is to teach. English 
literature, English philology, and rhetoric seem to me the subjects 
which obviously should demand the greater share of his time dur- 
ing the first two or three years of his graduate work. Literary taste 
and critical judgment of an authoritative sort can be developed 
only through such continuous and systematic contact with the 
works of English literature both great and small. Faults in the 
manner in which this subject has been taught in graduate schools 
undoubtedly exist. There has been occasional overemphasis upon 
linguistic study and upon the study of medieval literature. These 
are regrettable blemishes in the methods of teaching an indispensa- 
ble subject and should be corrected. However, the history of litera- 
ture need not demand his entire attention. Only a fool will shut the 
doors grimly against the intrusion of other knowledge almost 
equally important for his subsequent teaching. 

Finally, the teacher should have an active, original, and flexi- 
ble mind. The thesis and the perennial interest in research which it 
should arouse are calculated to produce and maintain this essential 
mental eagerness. Furthermore, the scientific spirit applied even to 
the alien art of literature will produce in a teacher that respect for 
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the great, and that humility before the transcendent achievement, 
which is the form of admiration in which the aesthetic experience 
begins. 

These few good words I have been able to say for the poor bat- 
tered degree of Ph.D. It need not be a scholar’s refuge from unwel- 
come teaching and his own aesthetic incompetence. In certain 
ways, at least, it may give not only breadth of knowledge but also 
soundness to his appreciation of literature and energy and resource 
to his teaching. 





EXPERIMENT IN TESTING APPRECIATION 


HELEN V. RUHLEN 


The obvious basis for any experiment in the testing of appre- 
ciation is the understanding of the elements involved in apprecia- 
tion. Why do we enjoy one poem but remain indifferent to another? 
An analysis of the problem shows that the poet may make his ap- 
peal to the individual in three different ways. The first is the intel- 
lectual appeal in which the poem stimulates thought; the second, 
a musical appeal in which the melody of the verse causes a pleasant 
emotional reaction; the third, an associational appeal in which the 
poem reminds the reader of some personal experience. 

Two of these appeals depend upon familiarity with images; 
the musical appeal comes from the response to the rhythm or rhyme. 
The important point in appreciation is not ‘“What is the individual 
reaction?” but rather “Is there any reaction?” “How strong is the 
emotion aroused?” A modern child who has never lain before an 
open wood fire will have little appreciation of Milton’s lines: 

And, stretched out all the chimney’s length, 
Basks at the fire his hairy strength; .... 


It is evident that a classic that makes a threefold appeal to a 
child deserves first place in a high-school English course. The pur- 
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pose of the following experiment is to determine whether such 
poems as “L’Allegro” merit such a position from the standpoint of 
appreciation. 

The experiment was conducted in two XI B English sections. 
“L’ Allegro” was chosen because it was thought the most attractive 
of Milton’s Minor Poems. The two sections first took Series X of 
Abbott and Trabue’s “Ability to Judge Poetry Test.” Appreciation 
is based in this on three qualities necessary to poetry: emotional 
tone, imaginative quality of thought, and rhythm. The class made 
a median score of 4.42, which is below the normal median, 5.24. 
This indicates a slight weakness in general appreciation of poetry. 

Test I is a test on the rhythm of “L’Allegro.” The selections 
are from its companion poem, “II Penseroso.” One version is left 
unchanged. The other two are re-worded in order to destroy the 
rhythm. As few images as possible are included, and those are left 
unchanged. This test was given directly after the appreciation test. 
The median score was 3.75 out of a possible 5. The class had a 
good ear for rhythm. The girls made a better average than the 
boys, although in general appreciation the boys scored highest. 
The girls had preferred the sentimental versions. 


TEST I 


Test FOR RHYTHM 
Drrections—Read carefully the following lines of poetry and listen as 
you read. Put an “X” after the two lines in each group that sound best to you. 
Be sure that you put but one “X” in each group. 
Group I: And may my old, lingering age 
Find out some peaceful hermitage, J W__-_— 


And may at last my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage, endian 


Come, let my old, dull, white age 
Seek some quiet and restful hermitage, 





Group II: 


But hail! Goddess beautiful and holy, 
Hail, sweet Melancholy! aii 
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But hail! wise Goddess, wondrous, holy 
Hail, to the divinest Melancholy! wn 


But hail! thou Goddess sage and holy, 
Hail, divinest Melancholy! sisnsatiatencainiiiats 


Group III: 
And, missing thee I walk unseen 
On the dry smooth-shaven green, uniabiiiidaaine 


When I miss thee, I walk unseen 
On the close-cut, dry green, ae 


And thee I miss, when I walk unseen 
Over the dry grass, so green, eee 


Group IV: 
Often her head low she bowed, 
Stooping through a fleecy cloud. aoeated 


Her head quite low she oft bowed, 
Bending below a snow-white cloud. —-_-_-__ 


And oft, as if her head she bowed, 
Stooping through’a fleecy cloud. 


Group V: 
The black gown and small cell, 
To live, there-in and tell, Jeanie t emeieds 


The hairy gown and mossy cell, 
Where I may sit and rightly spell, J Ss 


A gown so plain and a damp cell, 
In which I dearly love to sit and spell, __ 
Test I was followed by Test II, which includes all the images, 
experiences, words, and mythological terms that might not be fa- 
miliar to the reader. Thirty-four took this test. 


TEST II 
Test ON IMAGERY IN “L’ALLEGRO” 


Drrections—Answer the first six questions by putting “Yes” or “No” 
in the blank spaces. If you have not actually seen some of the following but 
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have seen pictures of them, write “Yes” and underscore it (Yes). If you 
have merely read or heard about them, answer “No.” 
1. Have you ever heard the following? 





a night-raven’s song = _the baying, of houndsina hunt ~~ 

a lark’s song at dawn ________the call of a horn in a hunt a 

a plowman’s whistle a milkmaid’s song bbb 
2. Have you ever seen the following? 

a dappled dawn _______chequered shade 

ebon shades the binding of sheaves 

a tanned haycock una rebeck 

knights ____barons 

a tournament __sweetbrier 2 

eglantine _____a friar 


a cock strutting before his dames 

a mower whetting his scythe lh Snes 
a flock of sheep nibbling on a hillside 

a mountain with clouds resting on the top = 
corn being threshed by a flail 

a shepherd telling tales under a hawthorne ___ 









































3. Have you ever gone hunting early in the morning? 

4. Have you ever tasted ale? wltttt 

5. Have you ever lain before an open wood fire? 

6. Have you ever been lulled to sleep by the wind? 

7. Who or what are the following (answer briefly in blank spaces) ? 
Cerberus_._ Stygian cave er ae aes 
Euphrosyne ____.._ Cimmerian Desert_____ a 
Zephyr__.... Ss ESSssSSSSS—Csw tt Sister graces 7” 

a nymph __... -« Venus__ 
Corydon... —s«—cBBacchuss —_ 
— I ————— LL ‘ 
fe 
Lydian air a 
Elysian Fn __._—s« Thestylis es 
Eurydice__..o.. .. Hymen 

? Shakespeare —_—————— Orpheus 

- cranks__ Pluto aa 
cynosure__ St C—~C Far’ child — 
ne _ Jonson’s learned sock__._ SEE 
mazes sseiaesiidiinsciadaeesiiiiaas. 
 —— a 





The results are recorded in Table I. The numerals represent 
the number in the class that answered “Yes” or correctly defined 
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the terms given. The answers in many cases revealed a false imag- 
ery. What interpretation would a boy place on certain passages if 
his only understanding of a “crank” was “something on a Ford” or 


TABLE I 


RESULTS OF TEST ON IMAGERY IN “L’ALLEGRO” (BEFORE TEACHING) 





Sensory Images No. Familiar |} Terms or Character No. Familiar 
Night-raven’s song 3 || Cerberus asa oO 
Lark’s song... 11 | Euphrosyne.......... ° 
Plowman’s whistle 21 Zephyr. .... 6 
Baying of hounds 19 (3) C0 ae 14 
Call of horn in hunt 10 (2) | Corydon 
Milkmaid’s song g .. ere 
Dappled dawn... | 6(2) || Faery Mab.......... I 
Ebon shades. 7 | Lydian aif....... . 
Tanned haycock 6 | Elysian 2 
NE sone 5.00 3 (22 Eurydice. .. 

Tournament 11 (16) Shakespeare..... 34 
Eglantine........ I OO eee I 
Chequered shade 4 Cynosure..... I 
Binding of sheaves. . oti a 2 | ne 8 
rer Sievasandy i eS a eee 4 
EE ee pee 2 (14) ae 6 
WWEELDIIET. oo 6.5550 6 (2) Stygian cave..... ° 
ES ere 4 (14) Cimmerian Desert ' ° 
Cock strutting before dames .} 27 I'wo sister graces. ... te) 
Mower whetting scythe.....} 24 MD se ekes vases 4 
Sheep on hillside el ae 8. ee 2 
Clouds on mountain 7 (10) || Aurora I 
Corn threshed by flail 3 (20) Hebe... a O 
Shepherd telling tales o (4) 2 rer =) 
Hunting early in the morning 19 ee 
i re 21 || Hymen.. 
Lying before open wood fire 28 2 ee ¢ 
Being lulled to sleep by wind 15 | Pluto cece pubaten a 4 
|| Fancy’s child...... ° 
|| Jonson’s learned sock. . fe) 
aS eer 2 
OS Se 9 





Note.—Numbers in parentheses indicate number of pupils who have seen pictures 
or have heard imitations of object or sound but have no primary image or experience. 





Range in score wes 97-27 
Median score... ma 14 | Number taking test... 34 
Possible score... ist 60 | 





“a grouch”? What would it be if he saw “Venus” as “a city in 
France,” or “‘a goblin” as “a turkey” or “a vessel from which one 
drinks”? The median score, 14, shows that the class as a whole had 
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7 a background for appreciating 23 per cent of the imagery of “L’Al- 
if legro.” This takes no measure of the vividness or vagueness of 
r these images. 


With the equipment indicated by the results of the tests given, 
the two sections came for the first time to the poem itself. The 
poem was read twice—once by the teacher while the class listened, 
once silently by the class. No words were defined and no explana- 
tion given. 

When both readings were finished, each individual answered 
the following questions without looking again at the poem: 

1. What idea or ideas did you get from this poem? 

2. What images or pictures were formed as you read? 

3. What phrases or lines do you recall? 

4. Did you like “L’Allegro”? Why or why not? 


Ten frankly admitted that they got no idea from the poem. 
Three got the idea that the poem was talking about mirth and hap- 
piness as opposed to melancholy. The rest offered such vague sug- 





gestions as: “It sounds as if it were night.” “In olden times milk- 
maids carried pails on their heads.” 

The class averaged less than four images each. 

The lines and phrases were confused. Three quoted: 


Come and trip it as you go, 
On the light, fantastic toe. 


Fourteen did not like the poem because they did not understand 
it. One did not like it because it had no humor. One liked it for its 
sound. Two liked the pictures. Five liked the rhythm and music of 

— the verse. Eight others liked it, some for pictures, some for choice 
of words, and some for outdoor life in it. 

The first of the foregoing questions is based on the intellectual 
appeal; the second, on the associational; the third, on the musical; 
the fourth, on the final impression of the first three. 

The class now began to study “L’Allegro.” Two periods of one 
hour each were spent on the study of Greek mythology: one was 
devoted to study of the plan, idea, and meanings; and one was used 
in study of versification. There was no drill, no lingering on tech- 
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nique, no tiresome repetition. The aim was not information but ap- 
preciation. 

Immediately following this study, the class again took Series X 
of the Abbott and Trabue Test. The median rose from 4.42 to 
5.76. The question was to find out whether the increase in appre- 
ciation was due to the study of “L’Allegro” or to some other factor. 

In a second test for rhythm, the median changed from 3.75 to 
4.41. Ina second test for imagery, the median came up from 14 to 
30. The class now understood about 50 per cent of the images in 
the poem. 

At this stage the poem was dropped for a period of two weeks 
during the Christmas holidays. On the day following the return to 
school before anyone had looked again at the poem, the same four 
questions were asked to find out just how much of the study had 
made any lasting impression. 

In answer to the first question, fifteen of the thirty-four gave 
the central idea of the poem; seven could give no idea; the rest 
gave fragmentary ideas. 

The class retained an average of five images each. The most 





popular of these were: fireside with people sitting ’round drink- 
ing ale, youth and maid dancing in chequered shade, mower whet- 
ting scythe, cock strutting, dawn, and shepherds. Three declared 
they had no images. 

Nine remembered no phrases or lines. The other twenty-five 
quoted thirty-eight different lines, evidently impressive because of 
sound. They included: 

Fresh blown roses washed in dew 
His half-regained Eurydice 
Come and trip it as you go 

In heaven yclept Euphrosyne 

Eighteen liked “L’Allegro’’; thirteen disliked it; one liked the 
images, but did not like the mythology; two omitted the question. 
Most of the approval was based on the sound and pictures of coun- 
try life; most objections were based on the difficulty of the poem. 

This ended the experiment, but left one question unanswered. 
Was the increase in appreciation due to the teaching of the poem? 
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To solve this, both sections were given Series Y of the Abbott and 
Trabue Test. Then Section A studied “Il Penseroso” for four pe- 
riods in manner similar to that used with “L’Allegro”; Section B 
studied grammar for the same four periods. When the same form 
of test was repeated, Section A improved, but Section B remained 
at its former mark. 

It is easy to see by this experiment that “L’Allegro” has but 
one main appeal, the musical appeal. The imagery, from which 
comes the intellectual and associational appeals, is not within the 
reach of 50 per cent of the class even after teaching. The results 
of the Abbott and Trabue Test do indicate an improvement in 
taste, but would it not be possible to secure such advantage from 
another literary work with a stronger personal appeal? 





“A LAST GLANCE BACK” 
RUTH EVELYN HENDERSON 


I take a last glance back and gently close the door behind me; 
I catch a friendly hand that’s half outstretched, 
And I am part of the crowd. 


If Commencement is a dread or a bore, something must be wrong. 
Howsoever old the traditions are, the actors are always new and their 
hopes so young that it is worth sitting through two hours of Commence- 
ment address just for the climax of watching each boy and girl walk 
across the platform for the beribboned diploma or neat book. Puzzling 
that one should feel so exactly the same when that meaningful instant 
has passed! 

In so far as the commencement habits of past generations are whole- 
some, they should be preserved, only given a touch or two to renew 
meaning and value. If someday a group of younglings blithely upset all 
the old procedures and start new ones, that will be all to the good; but 
the innovation will come better from them than from a teacher, especi- 
ally if the teacher be imported. 

*“The Door Stands Open,” by Wynne Fairfield in Hughes Mearnes, Creative 
Youth (Doubleday Page). 
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The main parts of the tradition are, quite uniformly: the Class 
Play; any number of social functions; Baccalaureate, at which some 
grave or playful adult talks of Life with a capital L; Class Day, which is 
the youngsters’ own frolic and also their opportunity to advise earnestly 
on the management of the world (Who readier than we to admit the need 
of it?), and Commencement. Among these, the English teacher’s respon- 
sibility is chiefly with the Class Play and Class Day. 


THE CLASS PLAY 


The Senior Play must be as perfect and beautiful as it is possible to 
make it. Lists of usable plays may be obtained through the Drama 
League of America, 59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago; and the National 
Council of Teachers of English publishes, at twenty-five cents, an anno- 
tated list of ““Plays for Schools and Colleges.” If the particular responsi- 
bility is assumed by a Senior class in drama or a club which has studied 
the development of the drama, the play might represent this study, giving 
typical scenes with brief explanatory lectures, either oral, or printed on 
the programs. A more definitely limited program may be planned by 
taking scenes from American comedies of manners, choosing similar 
crises from all, such as the eternal clash of youth with maturity, or an 
affectation of manners which changes only outward form with each g 
eration, or a type character such as the stalwart American hero! For the 
broader program, Matthews, Chief European Dramatists and Dicken- 
son, Chief Contemporary Dramatists are useful. For the American 
drama, collections by Quinn—Representative American Plays and 
temporary American Plays—Cohen, One Act Plays, and Burns Mantle 
annual Best Plays will furnish material. An original dramatization, o1 
tableaus, might be worked out on the theme of graduation itself, por- 
traying the commencement days of grandparents and parents. Costum- 
ing will interest in these, aside from the intrinsic interest of the themes 
chosen or dramatized. But best of all is the finished production of a truly 
beautiful play that will remain an exquisite memory and inspiration. If 
the graduates are sufficiently skilled to design and help make the scenery, 
they will remember the play even more poignantly as their own creation 
of beauty. 

CLASS DAY 


Class Day should represent to participants and audience a cross- 
section of the life and activity of the graduating group. It should have 
some frolic in it, as school life has had. It should reflect the sincere inter- 
ests of the students. It should demonstrate the usually amazing powers 
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of a group of sixteen- and eighteen-year old young people in an astonish- 
ing number of gifts: music, original dramatics, team play, good planning 
and practical management, clear speaking on problems that concern the 
school, and equally clear thinking on problems of citizenship for which 
the school has fitted them. Indeed, a first-rate Class Day might not be a 
bad substitute for final examinations, with diplomas awarded on the 
basis of creditable participation! 

One finds* various excellent suggestions for unifying the program 
about some single topic appropriate to the class graduating. A girls’ class 
may present the outstanding successes of women in many fields, choosing 
the music of women composers, the poetry of women, and the professional 
successes of women, for the various parts of their program—not forget- 
ting the successes of their own mothers in the home. A mechanics arts or 
special vocational class may wish to discuss the vocational field and op- 
portunities for graduates. A program may be built about the theme of 
peace, with the members of the class costumed to represent many lands, 
and with talks on the schools and life of those lands. One of the most 
suggestionful plans was that of a class which surveyed tardiness and ab- 
sence in the school and presented the results. These are all good. They 
seem to belong, perhaps, as separate topics for talks on the larger Class 
Day program, if the program is to be representative of school achieve- 
ment. 

The general outline for such a program will include some or all of the 
following, distributed to give balance and to prevent fatigue. 

Music, by the school orchestra, with the Senior members taking their 
usual parts, or by an all-Senior orchestra. 

Salutatory, a greeting by the president or some elected member. 

Class History, sketching the development of the class and of the 
school during their régime. 

Class Will, the legacy to younger students, and perhaps presentation 
of gift to the school. 

Class Prophecy. 

Class Song, by the class, or the Senior glee club, with the words and 
the name of the authors and composers printed on the program. 

Brief Talks, on broader subjects. 

Class Poem, read by the most able interpreter, whose name with that 
of the poet appears on the program. 


* Pennsylvania State Journal of Education, October, 1925, and May, 1924; 
Ladies Home Journal, May, 1919. 
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Valedictory, by the student of highest standing, the president of the 
Student Council, or some other chosen according to the custom. 

School Song, by the audience, with the class, or as a recessional. 

Underneath the legitimate fun of the Class History, Prophecy, and 
Will, should be the serious purpose of tracing not only the growth of the 
class but the progress of the school, and of presenting future needs to the 
public. Dramatization adds interest and draws more members into active 
participation than does the custom of having a single member read these 
documents. 

History and Prophecy.—The History may be worked out very 
simply as a fifteen-minute scene in which members of the class gather 
informally and fall naturally into a ‘““‘Do you remember?” conversation, 
beginning with the way the most timid member had felt on his first day, 
and the appearance of the school then, and continuing through the most 
significant episodes of the three or four years, tracing growth and progress 
as well as giving humorous sidelights on misadventures. Certain stand- 
ards must be developed in advance. The scene should be too brief to be- 
come boring. The jokes must not be so limited or mysterious that the 
audience is left out of the fun. Nothing must leave any stigma on class 
and school, or arouse misgiving or distrust in the minds of the visitors. 

The Prophecy may likewise be dramatized. If the class is not too 
large, all will take part. Devices, old and new, are varied. The game may 
be wholly one of luck, in which each writes a prophecy, the slips are tossed 
in a hat, and everyone “draws.” As the names are called by a chairman, 
or a host, each reads his fate aloud. Other obvious devices are the horo- 
scope, the spinning wheel, the crystal, the fortune from cards, from tea 
grounds, by a gypsy clairvoyant or a palmist. The positive note should be 
strong, for high-school intelligentsia are not all freed from a superstitious 
respect for the Fates. Can there not be for each an inspirational quota- 
tion, or a tribute recognizing some strong point of personality or charac- 
ter? Even manifest incongruities have their danger, because what the 
class recognizes as only ludicrous may be taken seriously by the audience 
and remembered unfortunately later. Certainly no real hurt for any 
member of the class should be permitted at this public occasion and last 
get-together. If a group has failed to reform some of the members of un- 
popular idiosyncrasies, Class Day is not the time to attempt it. Whether 
in prophecy or “‘tag” the farewell message should express only comradely 
good will and generous confidence, mixed with humor to be sure, but 
humor that is not acid. 
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A more elaborate plan for the prophecy is that of having a group 

dressed to represent their successful careers of twenty years hence, meet- 

ing at a club or at an alumni social gathering. Here they will discuss 

themselves and their absent classmates. Several may read aloud in casual 

fashion alumni news items in a bulletin just come to hand. Under this 

scheme it is possible to combine with the Prophecy the History, which 

becomes a chatty, middle-aged reminiscence of old school days. In com- 

ments on the marvels of the improved school (time of the drama, twenty 

years hence) constructive hints about needs may be tactfully thrown out. 

This combination of Prophecy and History justifies taking longer for the 

act, unifies, and affords the actors a chance to work in the more serious 

discussion of what school has given them, and of their hopes and pledges 
for its future. 

Class Will.—The Class Will may be dramatized as a dialogue be- 
tween the lawyer who is drawing it up and an elderly man or a very 
serious Senior dictating the terms. Or it may be dramatized as the scene 
of the reading of the will, with whatever representatives are required, as 
beneficiaries. Students themselves will find out the regular form and lan- 
guage from legal friends. 

Into such a scene may be woven, if desired, the presentation of the 
material gift to the school and also a presentation of the results of some 
| serious study such as the survey of absence and tardiness referred to 
| above—a gift of the mind. It would be a splendid tradition for each class 

} to make such a contribution of intellect and spirit to the school, per- 
haps taking a problem for observation and study during the second or 
third year and following it to at least a partial solution by the time of 
graduation. 

Orations.—In these days of oral English and of pupil participation 

in auditorium periods, there is little for teacher, student, or audience to 

dread in delivering or hearing an “oration.” The preparation will only be 

a little more intensive and the theme perhaps a little larger for this spe- 
cial occasion. Here belong such school and social problems as the ones 
listed earlier: student government, honor systems, school needs, com- 
munity privileges and problems, lecal history, beauty spots of the com- 
munity or state, vocational opportunities, industrial problems, child wel- 
fare, educational advances, new educational theories, local or national 
educational problems, consolidation of rural schools, equalization of edu- 
cational opportunities, influence of good roads on social welfare, national 
or world heroes, progress of the world in humane spirit and service, fac- 
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tors drawing the peoples of the world together and keeping them apart, 
schemes for world peace. Any of these topics must be limited to some 
concrete phase which can be treated in a relatively short talk. The limi- 
tation will come sometime during the investigation. Such investigation, 
interview, and organization of thought involved in preparing a “long 
theme” of this sort is good growing exercise for all. 

Needless to say, the problem should not be one arbitrarily assigned, 
but should spring from a bona fide interest and thirst to find out. The 
choice should be made early, so that the subject will grow into the stu- 
dent’s thought. But certainly no apology should be felt necessary if some 
of the topics thus voluntarily chosen are real problems which thinking 
men and women admit to be still unsolved. The school may be proud 
enough if it has turned the energetic thinking of its students to the prob- 
lems which they must grapple with when school is over. 

In preparation, talks should be given not only in the English or pub- 
lic speaking classes but in auditorium periods. Even those whose final 
talks are not to be part of a Class Day program should be provided with 
as broad an audience as possible. 

It is rather appalling to find fairly recent volumes of readymade and 
sample speeches for such occasions. Some of the compilations have the 
real merit, however, of including addresses and sermons by men of note. 
These, worth reading for their own sake, may have the practical value of 
supplying quotations for student talks. Independent pupils may read 
them before choosing and outlining their own topics; suggestible pupils, 
only after they have done their very best. There is also chance for the 
salutary exercise of comparing such essays, in which thinking men have 
had real things to say, with the stereotyped examples sometimes offered 
for use of amateurs. There may be an opportunity to drive home the les- 
son that it is unforgivable to graduate in hand-me-down mental clothes. 

Commencement Essays and Orations, compiled by Charles Reade, 
1924, contains such essays as “Americanism,” by Roosevelt, “Educa- 
tion,’ by Huxley, and “Uses of Education for Business,” by Charles W. 
Eliot. A Cyclopedia of Commencement Sermons and Baccalaureate Ad- 
dresses, by G. B. Hallock, includes addresses by notable men and also 
quotations and illustrative anecdotes. In Washington Gladden’s Com- 
mencement Days, sober and sincere counsel is given by “one who has 
never found it needful to talk down to young people, nor expedient to 
flatter them, but who has learned to believe that the call to the highest 
things is the call to which they are most ready to respond.” 

A plausible objection to having graduates spend much time reading 
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these commencement orations is that familiarity with the things that have 
been said so often may be hardly fair to the baccalaureate and com- 
mencement speakers to whom they must give sober attention. 

For such students as are in danger of becoming too desperately 
earnest, there are the whimsical observations and reminiscences which 
sprout with each Commencement season. “Commencement Reflections,” 
by E. S. Martin, delivered from the “Editor’s Easy Chair,” Harper’s, 
July, 1924, has friendly baccalaureate counsel concealed under a rather 
paternizing tone. “Going to Commencement,” by Carroll Perry, Atlantic 
Monthly, May, 1923, is a charming memory. “Commencement Day,” in 
the department “Here and There,” /ndependent, June 13, 1925, is a trifle 
smart. “Sweet Girl, and Boy, Graduates,” or “Uncle Henry Goes to the 
Commencement Exercises,” Colliers, June 6, 1923, is entertaining for 
readers capable of smiling with a writer who smiles kindly. 

The Class Poem.—The Class Poem should not be the first “ode” that 
the class has produced and the assignment for it should not be made 
arbitrarily to one “gifted” pupil, either by the teacher or by a class vote. 
How it should be done, or rather, one way in which it may be done, is 
illustrated in that exciting book Creative Youth: 

“Why do people do it?” I parried, “Every high school senior class has at 
this moment one or a dozen persons busy on this sort of thing. And they will 
all turn out the same product, as if it were a standardized graduation article as 
like as—as like as college alma mater songs and almost as bad..... But 
your first line!” I spoke with sudden enthusiasm, “That really startled and 
waylaid me. That first line is the poetry of our time.”* 

Out of that first line grew an astonishing poem, the last lines of 
which are quoted at the beginning of this article. It seems not too much 
to hope, if the creed of the book is right, that other eventful creative 
work, both poetry and prose, may come from boys and girls of this age. 
And for many of them, graduation will be an emotional experience of 
sufficient depth to call forth such creation. 

The ever-passing steps went by our door; 
We did not listen then nor did we look outside; 
But now the door stands open. 


COMMENCEMENT 


The custom of inviting the best speaker in the community to give the 
Commencement address is very general. Schools not wishing to follow the 
procedure may readily borrow enough features from the suggestions for 
Class Day to make a satisfactory commencement program. 


* Hughes Mearns, Creative Youth (Doubleday Page). 











THE INITIATION OF A PROJECT IN WRITTEN COMPOSITION 


A. LAURA McGREGOR 


Lesson 17 is not a single lesson, but rather the initiation of a project 
—that of furnishing a newspaper with items of school news over a con- 
tinuous period.’ In many large cities there are published for purposes of 
community advertising sectional sheets which welcome items of commu- 
nity news. In the smaller cities one of the daily papers is usually glad to 
obtain school news of general interest for the Saturday or Sunday edition. 
Since paragraphs prepared for this purpose are actually written to be 
read, and since they will presently appear with all the allurement of print, 
strong incentives are inherent in the situation to call forth thoughtful 
presentation and technical correctness. Believing in the value of such 
procedure because it means composition produced under the stimulus of 
a real life condition, the teacher proceeded as follows. 

Teacher: Lesson 17 is not really a lesson at all. What is the one di- 
rection given to us in the margin? 

Class: Discuss in class. 

Teacher: Henry, please read the paragraph aloud so that we may un- 
derstand what we are to discuss. (Henry reads.) 

Teacher: What do you think about this matter? 

Pupil 1: I think that the K——— Press would take such news from us 
if we wrote it up. 

Pupil 2: How often would we have to do it? 

Pupil 1: They would probably have a school news column once a 
week anyway. Maybe the other junior high schools would like to contrib- 
ute. My aunt sent me a paper from R——— and it had a school news col- 
umn in it with doings from a good many schools. 

Pupil 3: We could tell them about when the school was giving an en- 
tertainment or holding a campaign, but maybe we wouldn’t always have 
something to send in. 

Pupil 4: That wouldn’t matter. The other schools would when we 
wouldn’t and the column needn’t always be the same length. 

Pupil 5: How are we to tell whether the paper will do it or not? 

* “Advertising Your School,” English in Service, Book III, p. 62. (This is ninth- 
grade junior high school work.) 
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Pupil 6: We could send a committee to see Mr. H——. 
Pupil 7: I think that we ought to see Mr. L——. He’s the city 
editor. 
Teacher: You see we really have three questions to discuss here: 
(Writes on blackboard) 
1. Is it desirable to undertake to have our school 
news published in the K——— Press? 
2. What type of news could we furnish? 
3. How can we get the paper to agree? 


Let us have a chairman for this meeting and conduct it in parliamentary 
style. (The pupils choose a chairman.) 

Chairman: The meeting will come to order. Discussion is open upon 
question 1. (Several pupils stand.) Ethel has the floor. 

Ethel: I think that we ought to undertake to do this. Everybody 
likes to read what schools are doing and if they are not interested in 
school work they ought to be. Everybody has children in school or helps 
to support schools. This would be one way of getting people interested 
in schools. 

Chairman’ Martin. 

Martin: I think that it would be a good idea to do this because we 
have to write things anyway and it would be good fun to read what we 
had written in the paper. 

Chairman: Jack. 

Jack: 1 think that we might try it for a term. Maybe we would get 
tired of it after a while or maybe we wouldn’t be able to furnish news for- 
ever. After a term’s trial we could tell. 

Chairman: Does anyone want to speak on the other side. (No re- 
sponse.) Then all those who think it would be a good idea to try this, 
raise your hands. 

Pupil 7: Mr. Chairman, no motion has been made. 

Teacher: Your chairman isn’t calling for a vote on a motion now. 
He is trying to determine the opinion of the class. (Vote of approval for 
the idea.) 

Chairman: Now we have to consider what topics we could furnish. 
Ill appoint Mary to list what you say on the board. (Several pupils 
rise.) Theodore has the floor. 

Theodore: We could tell about the weekly assembly programs— 
what the programs are about and who takes part. Newspapers always 
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like articles with names in them, because people buy the paper to see 
their children’s names. 

Chairman: Charles. 

Charles: We could write about our team games and interschool 
games. 

Chairman: Rose. 

Rose: We could write about what the school is doing in any of the 
city campaigns like Clean-up Week, Community Chest Week, Be Kind to 
Animals Week, etc. 

Chairman: Sam. 

Sam: When the school gets anything new like a picture or a statue 
we could tell about it, or when new teachers come. 

Chairman: Sadie. 

Sadie: Sometimes maybe they’d take an interesting composition if it 
was on some city topic like the public library or how pupils can study 
instrumental music in this city if they want to. 

Chairman: Has anyone anything more to suggest? Joseph. 

Joseph: The book says that sometimes people will get interested in 
something that the school needs and see that the school gets it. We need 
extra shower-baths in the gym. 

Teacher: Probably other things would come up that we might write 
about as time goes on even if we can’t anticipate them all now. Enough 
has been suggested to show us the possibilities. 

Chairman: Now we must discuss how to get the newspaper to agree. 
Tillie. 

Tillie: Shall we ask the other junior high schools to join us? 

Chairman: Joseph. 

Joseph: But if they don’t want to we want to anyway. 

Chairman: Max. 

Max: I think that it would be a good idea to ask the other schools 
to join us. I move that the chairman appoint a committee to see the prin- 
cipals of the other junior high schools, and ask them to find out if their 
English classes would like to do this. 

Martin: Second the motion. 

Chairman: The motion has been made and seconded that the chair- 
man appoint a committee to see the principals of the other junior highs 
and ask them to find out if their English classes want to do this. Is there 
any discussion of this motion? Are you ready to vote? All those in favor 
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signify by raising their right hands. Opposed by the same sign. The mo- 
tion is carried. I’ll appoint Ethel, Isadore, and Miss R to do this. 

Stanley: Aren’t we going to have a committee to see Mr. L 
the newspaper office? 

Chairman: Miriam. 

Miriam: I don’t see how we can do that until we see whether or not 
the other schools are going to join us. It will make a difference in what 
we say to him. 

Chairman: Ben. 

Ben: I make the motion that the school appoint a committee of 
three to see Mr. L as soon as the first committee has done its work. 

Stanley: Second the motion. 

Chairman: You have heard the motion. Is there any discussion? 

Ethel: Does it mean that if the schools committee reports favorably 
that the other schools will join us then this committee will go to Mr. 
L——, but if the other schools will not join us this committee will go to 
Mr. L——— just the same and talk for our school alone? 

Chairman: Yes. Miriam. 

Miriam: I think that if the other schools join us they will want to 
have some members on this committee to visit Mr. L——. I don’t think 
that we ought to be the whole committee. I don’t believe that this mo- 
tion should be passed now. It ought to be made at a later meeting. 





at 








Chairman: Is there any other discussion? Then we'll vote on the 
Aye.” Opposed by the same 


ce 


motion. All those in favor signify by saying 
sign. The motion is lost. Stanley. 

Stanley: I move that this meeting be adjourned until October 10 
(one week). Then we can hear the report of the schools committee and 
bring up this matter of the newspaper committee again. (Motion car- 
ried.) (The discussion required 35 minutes.) 


The remaining 25 minutes of the period were spent by the class com- 
posing notes to the principals of the other junior high schools asking 
for an appointment at a convenient time during the ensuing week. The 
best letters were selected, copied on school stationery, signed by the mem- 
bers of the committee, and mailed to the principals. 

The teacher called the attention of the pupils to lesson 18 in order 
that overnight they might provide themselves with the cartoon which the 
work of the lesson necessitates. 

One week later this matter came up again for discussion. The schools 
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committee presented its report, the gist of which was that one other 
school would like to join in the enterprise. A committee of two was ap- 
pointed to join with two from the H—— Junior High School in confer- 
ring with Mr. L——. The newspaper was willing to try the plan if the 
schools concerned would agree to furnish at least a few items for each 
Saturday edition. It was then agreed that the two schools should work 
turn and turn about in supplying material, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to take charge of the matter in each school. The entire English 
department co-operated to see that the space was filled with interesting 
accounts of school happenings. As these appeared in print they were 


clipped from the paper and posted on the school bulletin board. 




















ROUND TABLE 


A GRAMMAR HABIT CHART 


In talking with pupils outside of recitation hours, or in hearing them 
talk among themselves, a teacher soon realizes that to the minds of the 
majority of the children, grammatical rules apply only to their speech 
during recitations. I brought this up before a Freshman class in high 
school one day, and one of the pupils said, “Oh, we know what we should 
say, but we hear it said the other way so often that we don’t think when 
we say it incorrectly.” It was apparent to me then that some method 
should be employed in teaching grammar that would make the children 
think about their speech outside of school hours and take pride in speak- 
ing correctly. 

This was brought home to me in a clearer way by a friend of mine to 
whom I happened to remark with a degree of pride, for I had labored 
hard, that I believed every child in my classes could at last distinguish 
between a gerund and a participle. ‘“That’s fine,” my friend replied, “but 
do they ever use ‘aint,’ ‘he don’t,’ ‘like’ as a conjunction, and other such 
expressions, when you hear them talking among themselves?” Now, of 
course, such errors as these had been corrected by grade teachers and by 
our own Freshman staff, but I knew her accusation was a just one, and 
that in some marked way attention must be brought to bear upon these 
common mistakes in grammar. 

Mr. Ward, in his “Sentence and Theme,” had been urging a gram- 
mar chart of some kind, so I set to work to make one for my classes. 
Recalling Benjamin Franklin’s chart for his “virtues” by which he 
checked up on his faults each day, with the help of the students I made a 
chart to check up on our grammatical errors. To the well-known mistakes 
of “ain’t,” “done,” and “he don’t,” I added other errors which prevail in 
the Middle West even among the best educated people. The chart shows 
six errors we especially desired to correct. 


GRAMMAR HABIT RECORD 


During the month, put a mark in the blank spaces each day you make the 
mistakes listed below. 
Do I say: 
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NOT? Don’t 








1. He don’t for HE DOES 
means do not. 


2. Ain’t for 1S NOT, AM NOT, ARE NOT? 








3. It looked like it was going to rain for It | 
looked AS THOUGH IT WERE going to | 
rain or It looked LIKE RAIN? | 

That is, do I use like as a conjunction | 
instead of a preposition? | 





4. He done it for He DID it or He seen it 
for He SAW it? 
That is, do I use the past participle of 
a verb when I should use the past tense? 


. It ts him for It is HE? 
That is, do I forget that the verb be | 
never takes an object? 





wn 





6. He spoke slow for He spoke SLOWLY or | 
1 wrote it good for I wrote it WELL? | 
That is, do I use an adjective to modi- | 

fy a verb instead of using an adverb? 
Note: Such verbs as appear, feel, taste, 
smell, grow, and sound require adjectives 
when they are used as copulative or link- 
ing verbs to connect the subject with the | 
predicate adjective, as: 


It tasted sweet, The tree grew tall. 





It was mimeographed on paper the size of the loose-leaf notebooks which 
the pupils use for their English work. 

After five months I tabulated the results obtained from the one hun- 
dred and five charts. These had nothing to do with the grades received 
on report cards, but were handed to me at the end of each month so that 
I could see what progress was being made. It was interesting to note that 
several who started the first month by saying that they did not make 
these errors, later found out for themselves or were told by others that 
they did make them. 

Table I shows that more pupils had difficulty with “he don’t,” the 
misuse of “like” as a conjunction, the case following the verb “to be,” 
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and the use of adverbs and adjectives than with “ain’t” and “done.” 
This, I think, is due to the fact that the greater number of children in 
our city do not often hear these latter words used, as the home influence 
generally is good. But it was well worth while including these errors on 
the chart for the sake of the ten or fifteen who were accustomed to use 
them daily, and who tried hard to overcome the habit. 














TABLE I 
No. or Puprts MAKING Errors No. or Pupits 
SHOWING 
a IMPROVEMENT 
QUESTIONS , From 
Febru-| warch | April | May | June | Fesrvary 
_ TO JUNE 
ih cedet vee deck iaceberdabanens 31 21 14 10 8 23 
| EE a Ne AP ne Ee 17 16 13 10 8 9 
MD dace Uinta Cedenie par eheee seed 61 52 38 30 25 36 
Dish opaateteehaes ows edb ewes 14 14 II 8 5 9 
angi ce dhe ca Sw de Ree xe ee eee 50 4° 29 24 18 32 
OE ee eer eee er ee nee ee 42 37 33 25 18 2 
No. Reporting No Errors Listed....| 20 26 34 4! gt Se ee on 























During the last week of school I asked my pupils each to write a 
paragraph telling whether their grammar charts had really helped them 
in any way. I assured them that these papers had nothing to do with 
their grades, and that I wanted their sincere opinions. 

In reading these papers I found that the charts seemed to have been 
valuable to the children for various reasons. Some spoke earnestly of the 
definite effort they had to make to correct their errors. Others mentioned 
their ambition to avoid these errors so that they might have a perfect 
grammar habit chart for the month. A few said that at first they had 
been very confident that they did not make the errors listed on the chart, 
but after a short time they had discovered that now and then they did 
make such blunders. Many liked the idea of keeping a systematic record 
of their errors, and said that the written chart had helped them to correct 
these mistakes. It was also mentioned that the charts helped them to 
notice the mistakes of others and to profit by them. A very good student 
wrote that although she did not believe she made any of the mistakes 
listed on the chart, she had been watching her speech more carefully, and 
had discovered other errors to correct that were not listed. 

I have enjoyed working out this plan, and believe that I have been 
able to get into closer touch with many of the children, for they have 
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liked to talk over their difficulties and experiences with their charts, and 
take an individual pride in them. If it does not seem worth while to some- 
one, just stop and listen to the speech of your companions—yes, even of 
college graduates—and see if you ever hear the word “like” used incor- 
rectly as a conjunction, or the plural “don’t” used with a singular subject 
such as “he” or “‘it.” 








MILDRED WRIGHT 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


SUGGESTIONS FOR GOOD-WILL WORK 


The International Relations Committee of the National Council of 
Teachers of English has begun its work on two assumptions: that inter- 
national understanding and good will can be promoted through the Eng- 
lish work of our schools; and that teachers are ready and willing to help 
when they know what to do. The Committee will, so far as possible, col- 
lect and make accessible materials and ideas bearing upon the general 
good-will theme. From time to time also we shall suggest special-program 
outlines and bibliographies, to which we shall give all the publicity possi- 
ble. Would you not like to co-operate with the Committee in one or more 
of the following ways: 

1. Will you help popularize for schoolroom use Bishop Oldham’s 
“America First”? Copies can be secured from The National Council for 
the Prevention of War, 532 17th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

2. Will you not help interest teachers in the “Happy Children 
Posters” published by the National Child Welfare Association, 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City? 

3. Will you help your school plan a peace program for International ' 
Good-will Day, May 18? For Armistice Day, November 11? 

4. Will you not help to get a speaker on International Good-Will 
through Education at one or more educational meetings of your state 
in 1926? 

5. Will you not interest your pupils in the World Hero Competition 
indorsed by the World Federation of Teachers? Write the National 
Council for the Prevention of War, for details. 

6. In choosing required readings and poems to be memorized will 
you not avoid material which tends to glorify and popularize war, and 
include things which are suited to foster international good will and 





peace? 
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Will you send to the chairman of the Committee, E. Estelle 


Downing, Ypsilanti, Michigan, the name of a publication in your state 
which will print good-will-program material, if it is provided? 


8. 


Will you help distribute mimeographed copies of the following 


bibliography? They will be furnished by the committee at three cents 
each, cost price. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


I. Books 


z. 


Ww 


For children under 12: 
Colsom, Friends of Ours, Missionary Education Movement 
Cox and Whinster, The Way of Friendship, Oxford University Press 
France, Anatole, Boys and Girls, Duffield 
Mathews, “Friends of all the World Series,” Oxford University Press 
Rose, Paths of Peace, Oxford University Press 
Never Again, Address Everyland Magazine 

“Little People Everywhere Series,” Little, Brown 

“Little Schoolmate Series,” Dutton 

“Peeps at Many Lands Series,” Macmillan 


. For children over 12: 


Binyon, Paths of Peace (Book II), Oxford University Press 
Boyeson, The Modern Vikings, Scribner 
3rooks, Historic Girls, Putnam 
Comstock, Lads Who Dared, Putnam 
Dunton, School Children the World Over, Stokes 
Gould, Heroes of Peace, Harper 
Holmes, New Wars for Old, Dodd Mead 
Hunting, Stories of Brotherhood, Missionary Education Movement 
Hewins, A Traveler’s Letters to Boys and Girls, Macmillan 
Milton, Round the Wonderful World, Putnam 
Parkman, Heroines of Service, Century 
Parkman, Heroes of Today, Century 
Rolland, Above the Battle, Open Court 
Taylor, Boys of Other Countries, Putnam 
VanLoon, The Story of Mankind, Boni and Liveright 
“Heroes of the Nations Series,” Putnam 
“Story of the Nations Series,” Putnam 


. For grown-ups: 


Angell, Norman, The Great Illusion, Putnam 

Angell, Norman, Fruits of Victory, Century 

Eddy and Page, The Abolition of War, Nat. Y.M.C.A. 
Fisher, America’s Interest in World Peace, Nat. Y.M.C.A. 








II. 


Ill. 
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Gibbs, Hamilton, Cannon Fodder, Little, Brown 

Gibbs, Phillip, Now Jt Can Be Told, Harper 

Irwin, Will, The Next War, Dutton 

Leonard, A. S., Poems of the War and the Peace, Harcourt, Brace 
Page, Kirby, War—Its Causes, Consequences and Cure, Nat. Y.M.C.A. 
Peat, Harold, The Inexcusable Lie, Donnelley 

Stallings, L., Plumes, Harcourt, Brace 


Periodicals 

Everyland. For boys and girls—monthly . ‘ : . $1.50 

Elementary English Review. Series of articles during ’25 and ’26 } 
on International Friendship through Children’s Books. : 2.00 

Junior Red Cross News. Am. Junior Red Cross . : , . .50 

Monthly Bulletin of National Council for Prevention of War. 
(Capital for grown-ups.) . , ; : ; : , 25 

The World’s Youth. World Committee of the Y.M.C.A. . ; 1.00 

Plays, Pageants, and Songs 


Bradfield, Hope of all the World, League of Nations Non-Partisan Asso- 
ciation 

Botsford, Folk Songs of Many People, Women’s Press 

Dix, A Pageant of Peace (young children), Am. School Peace League 

Dix, The Enemy (grade children), Am. School Peace League 

Ferris, The Pageant of Brotherhood (on big scale), Missionary Educ. 
Movement 

Luthenhaus, Anna, The Nations’ Strongest Weapon, Century 

Mackaye, Hazel, Good-will, the Magician, Nat. Council for Prevention 
of War 

Maroney, The Loom of Freedom, Woman’s Press 

Pahl, F. J., Gas (adults), National Council for Prevention of War 

Stevens, H. B., A Cry out of the Dark, Knopf 

Smith, N. A., The Crowning of Peace, Moffat, Yard 

Track, Katherine, 7m the Vanguard, Macmillan 


7, Games 


Allen and Robinson, Children of Other Lands, Ginn 

Carpenter, Around the World with the Children, American Book Co. 

Chance, Little Folks of Many Lands, Ginn 

Hall, Children that Play in Many Lands, Missionary Education Move- } 
ment 

Parker, East is East and West is West, R. H. Macy and Co. 

Universal Peace Game, C. S. Hammond 

Games of Many Lands, Nat. Council for Prevention of War 
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V. Posters and Pictures 


“Children of Many Lands” (beautiful), National Child Welfare Associa- 
tion 

“Good Night Prayer,” National Child Welfare Association 

“Picture Stories,” Missionary Educ. Movement 

“World Brotherhood,” Books Set No. 10, Nat. Child Welfare Association 

“World Brotherhood, Christian Citizenship Series No. 28,” Nat. Child 
Welfare Association 

“Christ of the Andes,” National Council for Prevention of War 

“The Hope of the World,” National Council for Prevention of War 

“America First” (Fine for schoolrooms), National Council for Prevention 
of War 

“Peace on Earth,” National Council for Prevention of War 


VI. Miscellaneous 


International cut-outs, Missionary Education Movement 
World Friendship stamps, Everyland Press 
World Friendship Stamp Craft book, Woman’s Missionary Society, Unit- 
ed Lutheran Church in America 
“World Essay Contests,” American School Citizenship League 
A Gateway to Good-will (Poems, stories, hymns, prayers for special holi- 
days), Philadelphia Yearly Meetings of Friends 
World Library for Children, Sesame Pub. Co., New York City 
“A Course in Citizenship and Patriotism,” Houghton, Mifflin 
Education and Peace (bibliographies and lists—excellent), National 
Council for Prevention of War 
International Correspondence Movement, Andover, Mass. 


VII. Addresses 


American School Citizenship League, 405 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 

American School Peace League, 405 Marlborough St., Boston 

American Junior Red Cross, Washington, D.C. 

Everyland Publishing Co., West Medford, Mass. 

Elementary English Review, 6605 Grand River Ave., Detroit 

Fellowship and Reconciliation, 396 Broadway, New York City 

Hammond, C. S., 30 Church St., New York City 

Intercollegiate Peace Association, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio 

International Correspondence Movement, Miss Mary Chase, Proctor 
Academy, Andover, Mass. 

Missionary Education Movement, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

National Council for Prevention of War, 532-17 St., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 

National Child Welfare Asso., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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National Council of Y.M.C.A., 347 Madison Ave., New York City 
Open Court Pub. Co., Chicago 

Oxford University Press, 35 W. 32 St., New York City 

Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends, 304 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rawson, J. A., Jr., 18 E. 37 St., New York City 

Sesame Pub. Co., New York City 

Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington Ave., New York City 

World Committee of Y.M.C.A., Geneva, Switzerland 

Women’s Missionary Society of the United Lutheran Church in America, 

723 Muhlenberg Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
E. ESTELLE DOWNING 
MICHIGAN STATE NoRMAL COLLEGE 
YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 





A MEMORANDUM ON STUDY 


The faculty of the Chicago Normal College, feeling that the students 
did not use satisfactory study procedures, appointed a committee to sug- 
gest a plan for helping the students to do better. The outline below, in- 
tended to be put into the hands of each Freshman at entrance, was one 
result of the committee’s labors. It obviously refers only to a simple 
textbook lesson. It will be revised as experience shows the need, and ulti- 
mately be followed by an outline covering research or library and ex- 
perimental work. 

NORMAL STUDY 
Any worth-while work has an end or objective in view. 
I. STATE THE PURPOSE OR PROBLEM 
All learning is based upon previous skills or knowledge. 
II. MAKE A PRELIMINARY SURVEY 
A) What do I already know about the problem? 
B) What have I still to find? 
C) What do the title, subheads, and topic sentences tell me? 

Study is not mere reading over. It involves a seeking-questioning-chal- 
lenging attitude. 
III. READ PARAGRAPH BY PARAGRAPH 

A) What is the main idea in this paragraph? 
B) How does it fit into the idea of the chapter? 
C) Does it agree with my experience and other reading? 

Wisdom is systematized knowledge. We know the part only in relation to 
the whole. 
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IV. MEDITATE 
A) What now is the book’s answer to my question? 
B) Do I believe it? How can I test it? 
C) Is it a complete answer? 
D) Does it help answer any other question? 
E) What do I need to remember? 
For permanence in learning there must be rethinking and recall. 


V. MEMORIZE 
A) “Recall” the material, as organized in answer to IV E, referring to text 
or notes for forgotten points. 
B) Recall again after a night’s sleep. Glance over book or notes to check 
the completeness and accuracy of this recall. 
W. Witzur Hatrie_tp 
Cxu1cacGo NoRMAL COLLEGE 


ENTER THE HIGH-SCHOOL DRAMATIST 


The students were directed to bring on Wednesday, one week later, 
a superstition, or a legend, or a tradition which might serve as the basis 
for an interesting line of action. 

Unsuspectingly they studied superstitions in books, talked about 
legends and traditions with their families and friends, and reported the 
results on Wednesday. 

When one endeavors to create drama through the evolutionary proc- 
ess he feels sure that—despite Thackeray’s great achievements and Mr. 
Mencken’s pleas for character as the all-important ingredient in the 
short story—with drama it is different. Aristotle was right in saying that 
in dramatic composing chronologically (perhaps not ultimately), plot 
precedes character. 

Hence the students were next set busy at planning a logical chain of 
events which might naturally rest upon the chosen foundation. Most of 
these plots, when examined, revealed a sad dearth of characters and a 
poverty of dramatic situations, as well as puny climaxes. 

Actual demonstration opened the eyes of the designers to a few of 
the shortcomings of their inventions. They chose a few classmates and 
acted the defined plot. Then, without the teacher’s making an adverse 
criticism, Johnny raised his hand and said, “There is not enough doin’!” 
That’s it! We must have more situations! And also one or two more 
characters to give variety and to make possible and plausible the new 
situations. Shall we use an aged grandmother or a quick-witted servant? 
The new person must be inextricably worked into the plot. 
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Four days later we view the plots again. Startling and gratifying 
changes have taken place. There are new and elucidating situations; 
there is more emphatic and direct action; and, the gods being favorably 
disposed toward the project, there are real, breath-taking climaxes. 

But characters—yes, what of them? They have things to do! To do 
these things they must have certain traits. To be convincing they must 
have traits subtly incorporated but not necessarily emphasized. “We 
shall watch people downtown, on the streets, and in our homes for a 
week,” says the teacher, “observing especially those types used in our 
plays.” After that we review again the play-people in their acting clothes 
and war paint. 

Most of us can imagine the results of such a study made by the stu- 
dents with a constant view to supplying with flesh and blood the bones of 
the skeleton characters to whom their brains have given birth. 

A week later Robert says: “I want my newsboy to limp and buy 
Kress rings for his mother, as does Jimmy downtown” and the minute 
personal traits of physical appearance, as well as character, come in 
floods. It is then a matter of selecting the most convincing of these sug- 
gestions, and of amalgamating them into an harmonious whole. 

A week later the complete plays are presented for final appraisal. 
Meanwhile, the regular routine of the class work has not been altered, 
nor has it been more than temporarily interrupted for the various steps 
of the composing; for even as man, the scientists tell us, has come, so is a 
play born, after a slow, evolutionary process; and next Friday evening, 
before an audience of interested parents and patrons, Evelyn, Margaret, 
and Howard will present their own plays—written and staged by them- 
selves—truly the products of their own minds! 

Later we “do” a historical play, “just for fun,” having read Saint 
Joan, Richelieu, and one of the Henry plays. Each student decides upon 
his historical personage to be featured. Next, he studies the life of the 
character and decides upon a dramatic moment or situation to serve his 
purpose. The play advances slowly but deftly, as did the one just ob- 
served in the making, the secret of the whole process being, not an at- 
tempt to cover large portions of action, but to do the chosen, assumedly- 
dramatic chain of events with filigree exactitude. 

Griapys G. GAMBILL 


RocHESTER (MINNESOTA) HicH ScHOOL 
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ERRATUM 





Superintendent Joseph Dostal’s “Study of Sentences as to Usage and 
Length of Words” in our February Round Table was unfortunately 
marred by the insertion of a table from another article instead of his own. 


Table I on page 146 should be as follows: 


TABLE I 


DATA OBTAINED FROM THE STUDY 























SENTENCES AS TO USE | Worps 
NAME OF NOVEL , - : — 
simple | Cia | Com, | Complex} stono-| pi- | other 
SOM FONE, SIMD. 656 ciideesesas 4 14 14 4 84 24 12 
Tristram Shandy, 1759.......-- 5 12 3 16 oI 26 3 
Vicar of Wakefield, 1781........ 3 18 II 4 89 20 II 
Po 12 10 I 13 78 28 4 
Last Days of Pompeii, 1834......| 9 9 9 9 80 30 10 
Pride and Prejudice, 1841 of 2 12 7 7 82 24 14 
Vanity Fat, 1848... .cccccce 16 II 8 I 95 16 9 
David Copperfield, 1849 ee 5 10 I 89 28 3 
Hypatia, 1853....... errr 10 7 2 04 17 9 
ad ee ea 12 II 9 4 87 23 10 
Silas Marner, 1861... 5 13 10 8 83 | 24 13 
The Cloister and the Hearth, 1861 | 18 7 6 5 98 | 17 5 
Lorna Doone, 1869 err Te 21 I 10 QI 27 2 
Far From the Madding Crowd, 1874| 10 16 6 4 04 19 7 
Jungle Books, 1894.........+-. | 10 12 5 9 99 18 3 
Pe 6 cs ce caws dees eben | 15 14 5 2 | 98 14 8 
Kipps, 1905.... a =) a | 6 | g | 8&6 25 9 
Country House, 1908 pada 13 | 2 | 8 | 2 82 | 25 13 
The Secret City, 1919 seceeeeel QO | 16 | 6 | 5 86 25 9 














Table II on page 146 is correct, fortunately. 


The editors deeply regret this accident. The February Journal was 


made up under difficult conditions and the printer’s error overlooked. 








EDITORIAL 


Our “Round Table” presents this month a tentative form of a 
memorandum on methods of study to be given to students of the 
Chicago Normal College. Its significance to readers of 
the English Journal is not in its content—many of them 
can write better study directions—but in the fact that 
a college with rather strict entrance requirements finds urgent need 
for such a memorandum. Taking this fact as a straw in the wind, 
we may safely infer that the majority of high-school graduates do 
not study really well. There could be few graver failures in edu- 


Teach Them 
to Study 


cation. 

To blame high-school teachers for the shortcomings of the col- 
lege Freshman would be as unjust as it would be easy and useless. 
Many of the young people lack native intelligence and character in 
the amount required for good study. They are hopeless. The 
many who have the requisite character and capacity have not been 
cared for chiefly because what is everybody’s business is nobody’s. 
Departmentalization has led to an obsession with subject-matter 
and a consequent neglect of such general and unexaminable mat- 
ters as methods of study. Some department must assume the re- 
sponsibility for teaching the pupils to study or all the departments 
must be roused to genuine co-operation in the undertaking. 

The outline presented in the “Round Table” is to be used in a 
plan which is a compromise between the two alternatives just of- 
fered. The English department, since teaching students to read 
sentences and paragraphs correctly seems to be in its sphere, is to 
present and explain the outline. Lyman’s The Mind at Work will 
be used for the double purpose of reinforcing or amplifying the 
outline and of furnishing practice material for its application. 
Other departments will follow up with commendation of the pro- 
cedure outlined and with occasional questioning upon the manner 
of preparing the lessons. The undertaking will be successful just 
so far as the whole faculty gets behind it. In habit-building no one 
department can accomplish lasting results. 
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Some similar plan could be followed in most high schools. It 
would be a profitable investment of time and energy. 


Not infrequently contributors to the Journal tell of the numer- 
ous letters they have received about their articles. Good! But the 
editor could choose manuscripts for publication more 
wisely—he must reject at least half of those offered be- 
cause of space limitations—if his readers would tell him 
what they find useful and what seems profitless. Just now he is 
especially eager to know whether the reports of lessons and the 
plans for special days which have appeared this year are valuable 
to subscribers. If they are, more will be obtained for next year; if 
they are not, the space should be devoted to something else. You 
must tell him, for no one else can. 


Help the 
Editor 


In this issue of the Journal Professor O. J. Campbell sets forth 
his notion of “The Value of the Ph.D. to Teachers of English.” 
The National Council’s Committee on College English 
is very eager to have the subject which Professor Camp- 
bell here broaches thoroughly discussed. 

Just to break the ice, a few remarks here. First, let it be noted 
that Professor Campbell readily admits the uselessness of some of 
the doctoral investigations, but insists that the blame for these bad 
assignments rests upon individuals rather than upon the system. 
He also abandons the theory that every thesis should attempt a 
genuine contribution to knowledge. The reason for putting the 
candidate to work in a new field is, he says, to compel the mastery 
of the tools of investigation and the exercise of independent judg- 
ment. He assumes that thorough study of some special field has 
large disciplinary value. Moreover, he is apparently thinking of 
the preparation of college teachers only. In sum, Professor Camp- 
bell’s insistence upon humanizing the dissertation is commendable; 
the contention that Ph.D. work is the best training for teachers, 
especially for secondary-school teachers, is not very strongly sup- 
ported. 

Communications on the subject may be addressed to Professor 
C. C. Fries, at the University of Michigan, or to the “Round 
Table” of the Journal. 


Join the 
Discussion 











NEWS AND NOTES 


REPORT OF THE NOVEMBER MEETING OF THE MISSOURI 
COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 

The Missouri Council, a department of the state teachers’ associa- 
tion, held its annual meeting at St. Louis in November. The formal pro- 
gram was a series of talks upon three widely divergent but pertinent 
phases of the English field. 

Dr. Ward Edwards, librarian of the state teachers’ college at War- 
rensburg, gave an interesting glimpse of “The Gentle Art of Autograph 
Collecting.” He drew heavily upon his own collection of over a hundred 
autographed letters and manuscripts of British and American authors. 
The opportunity to look at this and see the side-lights brought out from 
such an informal view was much appreciated by the group. 

Professor G. W. Hulbert, of the University of Missouri, spoke upon 
“The Value of Public Speaking in the High School.” 

Dr. H. Y. Moffett, also of the University of Missouri, discussed “‘The 
Work of the English Committee.” The emphasis of the topic centered 
about the work of the committee of English teachers which is reorganiz- 
ing the secondary course in English for Missouri. Copies of a tentative 
syllabus which is to serve as the basis for further procedure were dis- 
tributed. 

Dr. Moffett was elected chairman of the Council for the ensuing 
year. 


OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 

Edward Davison continues his series of estimates of the more impor- 
tant British poets of the day. He is still traveling and lecturing in the 
United States, with increasing popularity. 

David Allan Robertson again presents a sample of contemporary 
British poetry, the third in the series he is editing. Dr. Robertson is 
assistant director of the American Council on Education, with offices in 
Washington, D.C. 

Sophia Catherine Camenisch, an instructor in English in the Chicago 
Normal College, is a graduate of the Illinois State Normal University 
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and of the University of Chicago. She is a member of the Essentials 
Committee of the National Council of Teachers of English and co-author 
of English Grammar Drills on Minimum Essentials. 

O. J. Campbell took his Ph.D. at Harvard in 1910. He is now pro- 
fessor of English in the University of Michigan, and directs much of the 
Ph.D. work in English and comparative literature there. See “Our Own 
Who’s Who” in the May, 1925, issue, in which Professor Campbell’s 
article on “The Introductory Course in Literature” appeared. 

Helen D. Ruhlen received her B.Sc. in Education from Ohio State 
University in 1923 and her M.A. in the summer of 1925. As graduate 
assistant in Psychology, she was associated with Dr. S. L. Pressey in his 
work on “Punctuation and Capitalization” and in the writing of the arti- 
cle, “A Statistical Study of Current Usage in Punctuation,” English 
Journal, April, 1924. She has recently been making a study of “Apprecia- 
tion” under the supervision of Dr. J. V. Denney, of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, of which the experiment described in her article is an outgrowth. 
She is a teacher in Audubon Junior High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ruth Evelyn Henderson is already well known to Journalites through 
her series of plans for special days. This paper completes the series. 

A. Laura McGregor is assistant principal and supervisor of instruc- 
tion in the famous Washington Junior High School, Rochester, New 
York. Many are surprised to learn that the school is housed in an old 
building and that the pupils are largely foreign. This lesson was given 
and recorded for use in a manual to accompany the text used, English in 
Service, by Hatfield and McGregor (Doubleday). 





THE PERIODICALS 


Playboys of the College World. Frederick P. Keppel. Scribner’s, 
January, 1926. An enormous change is observable in the attitude of col- 
lege students toward the arts, pre-eminently the drama. The college 
dramatics movement is intertwined with the Little Theater movement. It 
is a branch of the trunk of which athletics is another branch. Possibly 
one reason for the boom is the current cult of selling one’s personality. 
Another may be a subconsciously felt need on the part of young people 
to escape from the trivialities of the complicated and artificial life they 
have built up about themselves. 

The Newspaper Headline. Helen Ogden Mahin. The Journalism 
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Bulletin, November, 1925. Since its début in October 1862, in the Bos- 
ton Evening Post, with “St. John’s Retaken,” the headline has been 
true to the impulse which produced it; it has given news of destruc- 
tion—destruction in numbers, whether in time of war or in great disas- 
ters. Such development as has been, has been mostly spontaneous; how- 
ever, at the time of the Spanish War, a notable exception occurred; the 
Pulitzer and Hearst papers decreed war and manipulated the headline to 
that purpose. Today the headline is an immeasurable force in molding 
public opinion—mostly an unfortunate one. Yet it has constructive pos- 
sibilities, as was demonstrated by the Chicago Tribune at the time of the 
Galveston storm and the burning of the Iroquois theater, and by the New 
York Times at the sinking of the Titanic and the world-war. The effect 
should be rather to calm than to excite by summarizing and so in a sense 
disposing of the sensational features of an event. Some newspaper men 
predict that some day the headline will occupy all the front page—a bul- 
letin of news to be found on other pages; but they agree that in this case 
it must eliminate the element of comment. 

The Teachers Journal and Abstract. Colorado State Teachers Col- 
lege, Greeley, January, 1926. This attractive new monthly is sponsored 
by the faculty of the Colorado State Teachers College. It aims to solve 
the problem of the overburdened teacher faced by the necessity of keeping 
abreast of the educational current of an ever widening flood of periodi- 
cals. From seventy to eighty adequate abstracts, not “annotations” or 
“notices,” will be published each month. They will cover the research as 
well as the periodical field, and will be classified with cross-references 
under various phases of education for the benefit of readers with special 
interests. 

In addition to the abstract feature the Journal will print two or 
three prominent educational articles each month and occasional bibliog- 
raphies on special subjects. President G. W. Frasier is editor, and Mr. 
Earle U. Rugg, managing editor. 

Life through Fiction. Charles A. Bennett. The Bookman, February, 
1926. Must we drain the bitter cup Ibsen placed before us in The Wild 
Duck? Does life present an irrepressible conflict between ideal truth and 
happiness? Or is the essence of truth a thing above the level of brutal 
frankness and literal-minded honesty? Is it not a complex, varying, 
human quality which cannot be judged in the light of a perfectly stated 
ideal? The pragmatist answers that literal fidelity is frequently false- 
hood, and the test of truth is often its effect in producing human hap- 


piness. 
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Saga Symphonic of Romain Rolland. Lucien Price. The Atlantic 
Monthly, January, 1926. Admirers of the world-minded humanist will 
find every cause for gratification in the courageous record of the man who 
was Jean-Christophe. Few of our literary heroes have resisted with such 
honesty and steadfastness the devitalizing effects of property and sex, and 
the madness of war. Shakespeare touched him; Tolstoi whispered to 
him; time and the war beat upon him. Still he stands—not a Titan, but 
the new world-force realizing itself in a man. 

Stevenson and Henry James. George S. Hellman. The Century, 
January, 1926. In the chronicle of the friendship of the two great stylists 
more of the human Stevenson appears and unsuspected bits of the man, 
James. Although Stevenson missed his companion of earlier days during 
the exile years and valued him so highly down to the last that he made 
him co-executor of his will, it was James who could find nothing to sub- 
stitute for their personal intimacy. In his The Author of Belltraffio it is 
Stevenson who is Mark Ambient and the plot clearly seems founded upon 
the incident of the destruction of Stevenson’s novel of the demi-monde. 
Denied actual communion with his friend, James spent the hours in 
recreating the baffled artist and so giving us the key to the “real” 
Stevenson. 

The Negative-Suggestion Effect on True-False Examination Ques- 
tions. H. H. Remmers and Edna M. Remmers. The Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, January, 1926. Do true-false tests leave a “residue 
of false associations” in the mind of the student? This argument, fre- 
quently urged against one of the most popular of the newer-type exami- 
nations, is refuted by a scientific, experimental study of the problem. 

The Cultural Contributions of Drama in a Technical High School. 
Julia L. C. Brookins. Peabody Journal of Education, January, 1926. 
Dramatic group-reading, research topics followed by voluntary oral re- 
ports, and wide home-reading from over four hundred plays have stimu- 
lated genuine interest in the drama in the Omaha Technical High School. 
The stress in the work is strongly practical, with the cultural aspect im- 
plicit in the treatment. A detailed syllabus for the ninth grade is ap- 
pended. 

The Spelling-Consciousness of College Students. Gordon Hendrick- 
son and L. A. Pechstein. The Journal of Educational Psychology, Janu- 
ary, 1926. The problems involved in making good spellers out of poor 
ones have yielded scanty results to scientific research. This attempt car- 
ries the spelling investigation of Tidyman from the elementary school 
into the college field. Do students know when they have spelled a word 
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correctly? Or incorrectly? In answering these questions the authors 
have worked out a method for measuring spelling-consciousness. Their 
results indicate that recognition of error is generally low among college 
students for difficult words within their vocabulary. Aside from diction- 
ary drill, no devices for developing pupils’ ability to find their own errors 
are suggested. 

Notes on Paul Green. Barrett H. Clark. The Drama, January, 1926. 
One of the discoverers of Eugene O’Neil is tempting destiny by prophesy- 
ing a future for the keen author of The Lord’s Will. Mr. Green has writ- 
ten some thirty plays of diverse kinds, and is represented in Samuel 
French’s second series of One-Act Plays for Stage and Study. He is soon 
to publish a volume of negro plays. At present he is teaching philosophy 
at the University of North Carolina and editing The Reviewer. 

The Creative-Writing Class in the University High School. Gladys 
Campbell. The School Review, January, 1926. The class began as a vol- 
untary organization meeting one hour a week, and was extended to the 
status of a regular course the following year. Free class discussion was 
varied by reading- and writing-periods in an entirely liquid pattern. One 
day each week was devoted to reading aloud the accumulated treasures. 
Three hundred and eighty-one pieces, representing all broad types of lit- 
erature, were produced in this 160-hour course; a magazine was initiated 
and maintained. The course was repeated the following year and varied 
its activities. These are some of the measurables. The immeasurables of 
such a course, rising to meet a real need, are matter for interesting specu- 
lation. 

The Scholastic. January 9, 1926. This student-written number con- 
tains a wide variety of literature produced by the high schools of the 
country. Samples of the three thousand poems submitted for the Witter 
Bynner Scholastic Prize and a short story exhibit the effort at its best. 
There is freshness in most of the lines, much honest workmanship, and 
traces everywhere of delightful, adolescent gawkishness. 
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REVIEWS 


CHILDREN AS COURSE-MAKERS 


C. S. Crow’s doctoral dissertation,’ published in 1924, is just begin- 
ning to be known to the profession, but the investigation it reports de- 
serves general publicity. 

About 1,600 high school seniors and 400 juniors in various high 
schools were asked to rate each of ninety-four classics commonly studied 
in high schools on five scales: (1) Interesting, entertaining, (2) Inspir- 
ing, (3) Artistic, (4) Permanently valuable, and (5) Easy versus diffi- 
cult. The steps on each scale were +3, +2, +1, 0, —1, —2, and —3. 
The returns are at least a rough indication of which classics the pupils 
like and what they like them for. The study was conducted in the sci- 
entific spirit and so carefully guarded that the data may well be accepted 
as reliable. The conclusions based upon the data may not all prove 
sound. 

Several questions of the validity of the whole thesis present them- 
selves. The first and most important is: shall the choice and teaching of 
classics be determined by the values which pupils have found in them? 
An affirmative answer assumes that the classics have been placed in the 
course to optimum advantage and that they have been so taught as to 
reveal their real values so far as these pupils were capable of grasping 
them—bold assumptions, both. Secondly, Do pupils know what they 
have really got out of the books they have read? In the main they do, 
probably, but later experience will greatly change their perspective. 
When the pupils rate “To a Waterfowl” and “O Captain, My Captain” 
higher for beauty than for inspiration, and Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde as 
more entertaining than ethical, we must feel that they have not got what 
the authors intended, or that they are not capable of the introspective 
analysis demanded by the investigator. If their reports represent their 
perceptions truly, better placement of the classics and better teaching 
might lead to more just appreciation. Dr. Crow’s conclusion that we 
should teach each work primarily for the value in which these pupils 


* Evaluation of English Literature in the High School. By Cuartes SUMNER 
Crow. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University Contributions to Edu- 
cation, No. 141, 1924. Pp. 172. 
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rated it highest seems hardly warranted; rather we must relocate it and 
change our presentation until pupils feel most keenly the main value 
which it really possesses—the effect which its author most wished it to 
produce. 

The seventy-four selections read by one hundred or more of the stu- 
dents are ranked according to their average score on the first four scales 
—excluding “Easy versus difficult.” This list, headed by The Story of 
the Other Wise Man and Helen Keller’s Story of My Life and closed by 
Macaulay’s Life of Johnson and Chaucer’s “Prologue,” should be sug- 
gestive to every teacher. That it is not entirely reliable is indicated by 
the standing of Freckles as Number 5, while Julius Caesar lands in the 
forties. This is to be expected when Daddy Long-Legs rates as more 
permanently valuable than Silas Marner, 2.26 to 1.80. 

Dr. Crow very carefully abstains from saying that the standings on 
the “Easy versus difficult” are the most important findings of the study, 
but he does admit that these rankings correlate best with those on the 
other four scales. This outcome might have been foreseen. All—or 
nearly all—the works listed are really very good, and not too easy for 
children. The perception of their excellences, then, may be presumed to 
depend upon the reader’s ability; in other words, the books will be ap- 
preciated in exact proportion as they are thoroughly understood. Every 
teacher, then, should study carefully Table VIII, which presents the rat- 
ings on the “Easy versus difficult” scale and distinguishes between the 
results from class study and those from home reading. 

Dr. Crow gives us some valuable data and stimulates us to think. 
He settles very little. 

W. W. H. 

























































BOOK NOTICES 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL READING 


More in American. Poems by John V. A. Weaver. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. Pp. 100. $1.50. 


Realistic, unidealized, uninspiring depictions of commonplace people; poems 
which may make us wish but will hardly make us happy. Two longish poems which 
fill more than half the slender volume detail the feelings of a dancer and a stenog- 
rapher violently in love. The few love lyrics are not quite so convincing as the other 
pieces. The best work is put first—“Leaners,” “The Foolish Plant,” and “When I’m 
All Through.” The “American” in which Weaver writes is conservatively rather than 
ostentatiously colloquial and ungrammatical. 


The Glass Window. By Lucy Furman. Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1925. 
Pp. 287. 


Further adventures of “The Quare Women,” a group of young women who 
established a social settlement among the feud-suffering mountaineers of Kentucky. 
The author knew and loved these people, and her story is rich in local color and 


touchingly human. A refreshing contrast to many of our novels. 


Adventures in Understanding. By David Grayson. Garden City, New York: 

Doubleday, Page and Co., 1925. 

Readers of Adventures in Contentment and Adventures in Friendship will find 
here a tranquil book in spirit like those former books, but here passing from rural to 
city life. “It is a wonderful place, the City, but it is no place for a man to live,” he 
says. However, we find with pleasure that he sees in some at least of the people 
whom he meets the same human kindly nature that he loves in his country neigh- 
bors. 


The True Stevenson: A Study in Clarification. By George S. Hellman. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown and Co., 1925. Pp. 253. $3.50 net. 

“Mealy mouthed biography,” we are told, was the particular aversion of Steven- 
son as it was of Mark Twain. Mr. Hellman unquestionably shares their antipathy. 
The result is such a book as to pound every deep set complex of our Comstocks and 
Dogberrys until their fulminations rise like Kilauea. It is the thesis of this book that 
Stevenson, as well as Twain and Lincoln, had his domestic “ordeal,” and much hith- 
erto unpublished Stevenson material buttresses the argument. 


American Indian Love Lyrics. Selected by Nellie Barnes. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1925. Pp. 190. $1.75. 
These songs of Indian tribes north of Mexico make no literary pretenses. They 
attempt to discover the dominant influences which produce the primitive poetic im- 
pulse and determine verse form. 
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Peter Pantheism. By Robert Haven Schauffler. New York: The Macmillan 

Co., 1925. Pp. 215. $2.00. 

Delicately balanced essays, several of whose subtle-rhythmed units are concerned 
with the nuances of language and the deficiencies of our English tongue in certain 
promising avenues of human feeling. Others divert to charm, jazz, and trout fishing 
in a manner productive of much cultivated entertainment. 


Studies in Philology. “American Studies: Second Series.” Edited by James F. 
Royster. Chapel Hill, North Carolina: The University of North Carolina 
Press, January, 1926. 

Cooper, Hawthorne, Emerson, and Whitman are subjected to scholarly inter- 
pretation and criticism in three of the five essays. (1) The evidence clearly indicates 
that Cooper had slight first-hand acquaintance with the Indians about whom he 
wrote so eloquently, and that the trusted authorities whose work he followed so 
laboriously painted an Indian unknown to the people of his day. Throughout the 
character of the Delawares is idealized. (2) Hawthorne, the recessive youth, who 
spent the twelve years of his young manhood in seclusion in his mother’s house in 
Salem, is Arthur Dimmesdale, Miles Coverdale, and a little of Donatello. Through- 
out his work there is much revelation of a secret brooding over his cold, analytical 
mind. (3) Emerson was Whitman’s master. To him the good gray poet was indebted 
for his inspiration and subject matter. Ample evidence is brought to bear in a way 
that undoubtedly proves Emerson and Whitman to be joint makers of American 


mental and literary independence, if it does not bear out the author’s thesis. 


English Satire and Satirists. By Hugh Walker. New York: E. P. Dutton and 

Co., 1925. Pp. 325. $3.00. 

Five centuries of English satire are spanned in this compactly and agreeably 
written history. Informing and reliable comment is interspersed with criticism on 
the significant satirical contributions from “Piers the Plowman” to “The Way of All 
Flesh.” It is noted that religion and theology have offered the broadest marks for 
our critics, with politics and social frivolity receiving due attention in turn. Each 
leader—and the book deals in terms of men—is exhibited in a fair but conservatively 
minded manner. The late Samuel Butler, alone, has committed the unpardonable in 





attacking that sacred institution, the family. Throughout the work satire is treated 
as one of the main currents of English literature. 
British Drama. By Allardyce Nicoll. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 

1925. Pp. 498. $3.00. 

A chronological outline of the development of the drama in England is a useful 
adjunct to the equipment of the literary worker. This colorful approach properly 
starts with due recognition of the debt owed the soil of Seneca and Euripedes. From 
this introductory hilltop, the author passes to the miracle and mystery plays and re- 
views in turn the significant tendencies which have led to the problem-minded Mr. 
Galsworthy and his paradoxical but essentially serious contemporary, Mr. Shaw. 
Professor Nicoll is scholarly without being erudite, and humanistic in his understand- 
ing of time. 
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Poetic Values—Their Reality and Our Need of Them. By John G. Neihardt. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1925. Pp. 144. $1.75. 

Under the guise of delving into his specialty the uncompromising author of 
The Song of Hugh Glass has turned philosopher. The fortunate students who lis- 
tened to these lectures at the University of Nebraska owe the author a wide dif- 
fusion of his virile thinking. The core of his conviction is the necessity for the ex- 
tension of reality through a growth in imagination—in awareness of the essential 
unity of the larger relations of life, whether in industry, business, or art. It is sig- 
nificant that Mr. Neihardt turns—as the only possible avenue of realization of this 
widening of consciousness—to our educational system. 

Essays and Studies. By Members of The English Association. Vol. XI. Col- 
lected by Oliver Elton. New York: Oxford University Press, American 
Branch, 1925. Pp. 169. $2.50. 

Scholars in literature and theology will be interested in this miscellany of six 
studies. All are historical with the exception of a timely and effective query on the 
future of the drama. 

The Comic and the Realistic in English Drama. By John B. Moore. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1925. Pp. 231. $2.00. 

The limitations of subject and the method of treatment direct the appeal of 
this investigation chiefly to specialists. 


TEACHING 


The Art of Description. By Marjorie H. Nicolson. New York: F. S. Crofts 
and Co., 1925. Pp. 438. $2.50. 

Many widely selected models woven into a pattern by the author’s brief dis- 
cussion gives this approach to the teaching of descriptive composition more than 
usual interest. 

Studies in Rhetoric and Public Speaking. In Honor of James Albert Winans. 

By Pupils and Colleagues. New York: The Century Co., 1925. Pp. 299. 

The eleven advanced studies in oral discourse included in this book were con- 
tributed as an acknowledgment of the authors’ indebtedness to Professor Winans. 
They will be of interest to specialists. 

Teaching Children to Read. By Paul Klapper. Fourth edition, revised and en- 

larged. New York: D. Appleton and Co., 1925. Pp. 304. 

A reorganization of an earlier manual of methods in the field of the elementary 


and junior high school. The addition of much new material has brought the book 
down to date and extended its scope through the ninth year. 


Childhood’s Fears. By G. F. Morton. With a Foreword by W. W. Charters 
and a Preface by W. H. Maxwell Telling. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1925. Pp. 284. 

A late study of psychoanalysis applied to the diagnosis and treatment of mal- 
adjusted children. It employs the case study method and swings away from Freud. 
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Understanding Our Children. By Frederick Pierce. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Co., 1926. Pp. 198. $2.00. 

While this study is to be placed with the numerous progeny of Freud, it ought 
not to be dismissed with such classification. It is a serious attempt to give parents 
and teachers a simple account of the revelations of modern science regarding young 
people. Written from the viewpoint of a consulting psychologist, it has a simple, 
direct answer to many of the basic problems which face the home and school. 

READINGS AND TEXTS 

Modern Essays—Second Series. Selected, with prefatory essay and biographi- 
cal notes by Christopher Morley. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
1924. Pp. 457. $2.00. 

Mr. Morley’s perspicuity in this second volume of his essay series is genuinely 
creative. In thirty-two varied selections he has given us a little of the best of heaven 
and earth with a generous portion of the delightful airiness which lies in between. 
Leacock is here again with his random but delightful satire; Nevinson eggs us with 
all the superiority of your true Britisher; Edmund L. Pearson lets us peep for a mo- 
ment at the “Cary Girls” (not Phoebe and Alice); and Sherwood Anderson looms 
darkly against the sky to jar our too superficial contentment. As a whole the first 
series was more distinguished; the second holds out more stimulus in the constant 
possibility of discoveries. 

Purposive Writing and Speaking. By Joseph A. Wallace and James Milton 
O’Neill. New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1925. Pp. 338. $1.56. 
Genuine activity directed toward a real goal is the focus of the twenty-eight 

composition projects proposed by this new text. They cover the varied needs of 

high-school, junior-college, and business-college students from a fresh viewpoint. 

The Junior High School. By William A. Smith. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1925. Pp. 478. 

The content and organization of this book is the outgrowth of a course given by 
the author on the junior high school. There are several chapters on the history and 
development of the movement and a survey of the school systems of Europe 
College English Grammar. By George O. Curme. Richmond, Virginia: John- 

son Publishing Co., 1925. Pp. 414. 

English grammar is presented here as a growing thing, responding to the devel- 
oping life of the people of which it is one expression. It will be useful for reference 
and advanced study. 

The English Sentence—A Grammar of the English Language. By Jonathan 
Rigdon. New York: Noble and Noble, 1925. Pp. 299. $1.50. 

Formal grammar with a minimum of drill is the field of this text written for 
normal school and college students. Parsing, sentence analysis, and diagraming are 
stressed. 

Grammar Essentials for the High School. By Jonathan Rigdon. New York: 
Noble and Noble, 1925. Pp. 202. $1.25. 

An elaborate study of the parts of speech, diagraming, and the rules of syntax. 


[See page 246] 
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American Poetry and Prose 
1080 pages. $4.00, postpaid 





Says: 





Saturday Review of Literature 


“This is an excellent collection from American Literature, better based, 
better chosen, and better edited than any textbook anthology we have, and dis- 
playing in its selection the new conception of American literature as an ex- 
pression of a developing continent as well as a division of general English. The 
selections from the standard authors are satisfying, and the colonial material 
included and the literature of the renaissance in American letters which began 
about 1906-1910, give the book a scope and significance absent from earlier 
volumes of the kind..... This is a good book, where the best writers may be 
read generously, and proportion and emphasis are kept.” 
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TWO HELPS FOR COMPOSITION TEACHERS 


By MIGNON WRIGHT 
High School, Oak Park, Illinois 
Eight Hundred Theme Assignments 

Topics, Directions, Models 

Bound in paper Price $1.00 
Try Dictation 

A Teacher Saving Device 

Bound in paper Price $1.00 
The price of the Assignments and of Try Dictation when 

ordered at one time by ome person is $1.75 


Address: MISS MIGNON WRIGHT 
Box 43, Oak Park, Illinois 














THE SOCIAL OBJECTIVES OF SCHOOL ENGLISH 
225 pages, ox11, cloth-bound. Price $2.50 postpaid 
A basic scientific study, valuable for curriculum- 

making, for supervision, and for teaching. 


The aims of the teaching of English in the public 
schools. 1,581 social abilities, attitudes, knowledges, 
and habits—which comprise the goals sought in the 
present-day teaching of English—listed im the order of 
their importance as judged by teachers. 


Published by the author 
CHARLES S. PENDLETON 
Professor of the Teaching of English 


George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville, Tennessee 











A NEW COMPOSITION 
SCALE 


The Leonard Scale of Pure 
Composition Quality, first 
printed in the December English 
Journal, is now available on a 
single sheet for ready use. 


Io cents 


TWO RELIABLE TESTS 


The Wisconsin Sentence 
Recognition Test and Test 
of Grammatical Correctness 
are now, through the courtesy of 
S. A. Leonard, published by the 
Council. Two forms of each. 
Samples free. 


go cents per 100 
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Essentials of English Composition. By Roscoe E. Parker. Boston: Ginn and 
Co., 1925. Pp. 145. $1.40. 

This is a handbook for subfreshman or review courses in the junior college. 
The treatment is academic 
Effective Business English. By Alta Gwinn Saunders. New York: The Mac- 

millan Co., 1925. Pp. 603. 

A college text dealing with business letters and reports. 

A Century of the English Novel. By Cornelius Weygandt. New York: The 
Century Co., 1925. Pp. 504. $2.50. 

The last hundred years of the novel, from Scott to the Neo-Georgians, are ably 
treated in this well-considered book. It contains the accretions of a lifetime of 
forceful, conservative teaching 
Poems of Wordsworth. Chosen by Matthew Arnold. Edited by Ashley H. 

Thorndike. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 301. 

Arnold’s famous collection of Wordsworth’s poetry with the great critic’s esti- 
mate of the work is again presented in this edition. 

Masterman Ready (abridged). By Captain Marryat. Abridged for schools by 
John C. Allen. New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1925. Pp. 154. 
$.60. 

Many of the long descriptive passages and unbroken narrative parts have been 
reduced in this abridgement of a popular sea story. It should be well adapted to the 
junior high school. 

How to Write a Thesis. By Ward G. Reeder. Bloomington, Illinois: Public 
School Publishing Co., 1925. Pp. 136. 

A manual for the increasing number of graduate students. It outlines the pro 
cedure followed by the leading universities. 

College Readings on Current Problems. Selected by Albert Craig Baird. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925. Pp. 398. $1.60. 

The author proposes this varied group of essays on the larger phases of modern 
life as content material for college composition. Science, education, literature, and 
government are among the nine major headings represented. 

Writing of Today. Revised edition. Edited by J. W. Cunliffe and Gerhard R. 
Lomer. New York: The Century Co., 1925. Pp. 302. 

This collection of late journalistic models has been revised for the fourth edi 
tion. A number of selections from former students now on the firing-line are in- 
cluded. 

Selections from John Milton. Edited by Martin W. Sampson. New York: 
F. S. Crofts and Co., 1925. Pp. 318. $1.00. 

Books I, II, and the invocation from Book III of Paradise Lost with selected 
prose passages are included. 



































